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FLORENCE. 

By  Consul  F.  T.  F.  Dumont. 

While  the  last  30  years  hare  witnessed  great  developments  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Itah*.  particuhirly  in  Piedmont.  Liguria, 
and  Lombard}',  the  country  is  still  one  in  which  agriculture  is  the 
main  occupation.  Li  spite  of  the  growth  of  manufacturing  interests, 
the  people  are,  by  instinct  and  choice,  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  Florence  consular  district,  where  nearly  GO  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  rural.  This  district  consists  of  the  De- 
partment of  Emilia  and  the  Proyinces  of  Arezzo  and  Florence  in  the 
Department  of  Tuscany.  The  area  is  llj-lG-i  sc|uare  miles  and  the 
population  4,037,890. 

Because  of  its  methods  of  intensive  farming  and  intelligent  diver- 
sifying of  crops  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  districts  of  ItaW. 
Generally  speaking,  land  tenures  in  the  two  departments  ditfer — in 
Emilia,  the  farms  are  small  and  are  held  by  peasant  proprietors;  in 
Tuscany,  large  holdings  of  land  are  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  let  them  out  on  shares  in  farms  of  from  10  to  40  acres  each. 
The  prosperity  of  the  people  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  yield 
from  the  soil. 

Improved  Conditions  First  Part  of  Year. 

During  the  three  years  prior  to  1914  the  wars  in  which  Itah'  was 
engaged,  or  in  which  she  had  a  natural  interest,  created  uneasy  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  affected  the  economic  development 
in  many  ways.  The  investment  of  foreign  capital  had  shown  a  con- 
siderable reduction  and  business  was  depressed.  Savings  bank  de- 
posits had  increased,  the  people  preferrmg  to  deposit  their  money  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  to  risking  it  in  industries  and  business.  The 
latter  part  of  1913  witnessed  an  improvement  in  these  conditions,  and 
the  first  part  of  1914  gave  promise  of  a  most  prosperous  year. 

The  imports  of  Italy  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1914, 
decreased  $11,773,000,  and  the  exports  increased  $12,545,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1913.  In  spite  of  the  decrease  in 
imports,  imports  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  showed  an 
increase. 

The  stimulus  of  better  business  was  felt  in  this  consular  district, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  Itah' .  Factories  were  well  occupied  and 
labor  was  employed  and  contented.  The  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  changed  conditions  completeh'.  "While  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts advanced  in  value,  the  farmers  reaped  but  little  benefit  from 
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this,  as  with  small  farms  nearly  everything  raised  is  consumed  on 
the  place.    Tourists  from  all  countries  went  home  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  this  source  of  income  was  cut  off. 
Exports  Prohibited  by  Decree — Moratorium  Ordered. 

The  Govei-nment  in  a  decree  dated  August  1,  1914,  prohibited  the 
export  of  grains,  flour,  forage,  textiles,  leather,  copper,  aluminum, 
lead,  petroleum  and  its  by-products,  minerals,  and  acids;  in  that  of 
August  C  the  export  of  hides,  dried  vegetables,  alimentary  pastes, 
and  cheeses  was  prohibited;  in  that  of  October  28  exports  of  tin, 
nickel,  pig  iron,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  jute,  preserved  meats,  pota- 
toes, alum,  and  eggs  Avere  stopped;  that  of  NoA'ember  22  prohibited 
exports  of  zinc,  antimony,  brass,  bronze,  lumber,  woolen  rags,  bacon, 
lard,  and  bones;  and  other  decrees  were  issued,  including  that  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  hemp. 

A  decree  dated  August  4,  1914,  established  a  moratorium  on  bank 
deposits,  allowing  depositors  to  draw  but  5  per  cent  of  their  accounts 
per  month  during  August  and  September.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other decree,  September  27,  allowing  withdrawals  of  10  per  cent  each 
month  until  January  1.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  banks 
took  full  advantage  of  the  power  to  limit  withdrawals  given  them  by 
the  Government. 

With  the  prohibition  of  certain  exports,  the  difficulties  in  foreign 
exchange,  the  decreased  sailing  of  steamers,  increased  insurance  and 
increased  freight  rates  by  land  and  sea,  partial  mobilization  of  troops, 
involving  the  use  of  railwa^^s  to  transport  troops  and  supplies,  and 
the  exodus  of  foreigners,  business  was  almost  paralyzed.  Farmers 
Avere  hit  by  the  decree  which  admitted  wheat  free  of  dut}^  While  by 
the  middle  of  October  business  began  to  recover  slightly,  it  had  been 
badly  crippled. 

The  decree  prohibiting  the  export  of  alimentary  pastes  was  modi- 
fied January  18,  1915,  so  as  to  permit  factories  to  ship  out  to  non- 
warring  countries  132  pounds  of  paste  to  each  220  pounds  of  wheat 
imported  by  them.  In  other  words,  factories  might  import  wheat 
and  manufacture  it  for  export,  but  the  amount  of  wheat  in  the  coun- 
try might  not  be  decreased.  The  benefit  to  the  industry  was  small, 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
Government  Imposes  Additional  Tax. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government,  in  order  to  raise  money,  imposed, 
in  addition  to  the  3  per  cent  voted  in  June,  1914,  a  new  tax  on  land, 
buildings,  bonds  of  municipalities  and  communes,  dividends  from 
stocks  and  interest  on  other  bonds,  general  business,  professions,  and 
salaries,  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  amounts  already  paid. 
The  tax  on  railway  tickets  of  the  first  class  was  increased  10  ]5er  cent 
and  on  second  class  one  way  5  per  cent,  while  on  all  return  tickets  the 
increase  ranged  from  10  per  cent  on  third  class  to  17  per  cent  on  first 
class.  Cinematograph  admission  tickets  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1 
cent  on  tickets  costing  from  2  to  10  cents,  2  cents  on  those  costing 
from  10  to  20  cents,  and  4  cents  on  all  costing  over  20  cents. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  the  cement,  woolen,  shoe,  leather,  and  oil 
industries  were  sustained  by  Government  orders,  but  private  demand 
for  these  had  ]^ractically  ceased.  Were  the  Government  to  stop  its 
purchases  a  serious  crisis  would  occur  in  these  industries.    Factories 
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making  porcelains,  majolicas,  and  other  earthenware  goods,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  a  considerable  trade  with  foreign  countries,  had  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  remaining  in  operation.  The  demand  was  con- 
fined to  local  needs. 

The  paper  trade,  considerably  depressed  before  the  war,  was  in  no 
worse  condition,  as  efforts  to  find  foreign  markets  had  been  partially 
successful.    The  straw  hat  and  braid  industry  would  have  collapsed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  demand  from  the  United  States. 
Moratorium  Affects  Macliinery  Trade — Coal  Mining. 

The  trade  in  industrial  and"  agricultural  machinery,  which  was 
normal  during  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  had  only  slightly  recov- 
ered. The  moratorium  altected  this  trade  greatly.  The  manufac- 
ture of  household  articles  of  tin,  zinc,  iron,  and  brass  was  confined  to 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  local  needs.  The  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  electric  fixtures  in  bronze  and  brass  almost  stopped. 
A  factory  making  instruments  of  precision  was  running  full  time  on 
Government  orders.    The  trade  in  Florentine  specialties  stopped. 

The  deposits  of  lignite  coal  at  San  Giovanni  Valdarno,  the  mining 
of  which  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Commerce  Reports  for 
March  8,  1915,  were  worked  at  high  pressure;  prohibitive  freight 
rates  nearly  stopped  imports  of  foreign  coal,  and  the  owners  of 
these  deposits  were  able  to  do  a  greatly  increased  business  in  spite 
of  an  increase  in  price  of  25  per  cent.  On  account  of  scarcity,  an- 
thracite coal  from  England  sold  at  times  as  high  as  $22  per  metric 
ton  of  2,205  pounds. 
Railroad  Development — Building  Operations. 

Work  on  the  new  railway  from  Florence  to  Bologna  and  thence  to 
Verona  has  been  going  on  slowly.  The  section  from  Ostiglia  to 
Nagara  has  been  completed  and  the  section  between  Nagara  and 
Isola  della  Scala  is  well  underway.  Between  Bologna  and  Florence 
little  has  been  done.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  railway  station 
at  Florence,  The  contract  for  the  removal  of  the  earth,  amounting 
to  450,000  cubic  yards,  was  awarded  to  Falzoni  &  Eossi,  of  Milan. 
As  soon  as  this  was  removed  and  an  arch  over  Tuggone  Creek,  1,000 
feet  long,  had  been  built,  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  new  freight 
station,  car  barn,  engine  houses,  and  coal  depot.  Starting  of  work  on 
the  station  was  scheduled  to  follow  these  projects.  Contracts  for  all 
the  necessary  fixtures  were  awarded  to  the  Officine  Meccaniche  of 
Arezzo. 

The  two  engine  houses  will  each  be  able  to  hold  25  locomotives. 
To  them  will  be  attached  a  repair  shop  and  some  buildings  for  hous- 
ing the  personnel.  The  coal  depot  will  store  25,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
car  barn  will  be  for  cleaning  cars  as  well  as  storing  them,  and  will 
have  a  repair  shop  attached.  Arches,  by  means  of  which  two  streets 
may  be  carried  underground,  will  also  be  built.  The  whole  expendi- 
ture is  estimated  at  $1,400,000. 

The  building  for  the  new  post  office  at  Florence  is  completed  and 
will  be  occupied  during  the  year.  The  new  National  Gallery,  in 
Florence,  has  the  foundations  finished  and  work  has  been  proceeding 
on  the  first  story.  Private  building  operations  were  at  a  minimum 
during  the  J^ear,  and  nearly  all  of  the  buildings  constructed  were 
small. 
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Cheaper  Articles  Preferred  by  People  of  District. 

This  district  does  not  purchase  high-priced  goods,  no  matter  how 
excellent  the  quality  may  be,  if  u  cheaper  article  can  be  substituted 
Avhich  will  hll  the  need.  Few  farms  are  large  enough  to  require  any 
beyond  the  simplest  tools.  With  cheap  labor,  dear  fuel,  and  no  great 
manufacturing  industries,  as  little  machinerj^  as  possible  is  used. 
Needs  in  the  way  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  are  small.  The 
people  dress  simply  and  cheaply,  and  luxuries  are  net  necessary  to 
their  happiness.  Small  quantities  of  dry  goods,  woolens,  linens, 
glassware,  and  cottons  have  been  imported  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, F'rance  also  supph'ing  linens.  IroiiAvare  and  machinery  have 
been  imported  from  various  countries,  but  principally  from  the  first 
two  named.  Notions  and  household  articles  were  received  almost 
altogether  from  Germany.  Before  the  European  war  there  was  a 
highl}'^  developed  trade  by  parcel  post  with  German}^,  and  German 
goods  of  all  kinds  dominated  the  market.  German  agents  were  in 
every  town. 
Buy  American  Gasolene,  Petroleum,  Oils,  and  Paraffin. 

Poorer  qualities  of  gasolene,  petroleum,  turpentine,  heavy  oils,  and 
paraffin,  at  cheap  prices,  imported  into  this  district  before  the  war 
from  Iloumania,  Austria,  and  Eussia,  have  been  rejdaced  b}^  Amer- 
ican companies'  products,  imported  from  the  United  States  through 
agents  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  High  freight  rates  have  killed  the 
budding  market  for  American  coal,  which  was  beginning  to  replace 
British  coal. 

Probably  from  the  feeling  that  the  extent  of  their  business  does 
not  justify  making  direct  connections  with  American  manufacturers 
dnd  exporters,  business  houses  in  this  district  do  not  care  to  import 
directly  and  will  answer  no  communications  on  the  subject.  We  are 
told  that  American  houses  will  not  give  attention  to  small  or  trial 
orders,  and  that  letters  and  catalogues  are  ahvays  in  English.  If 
Italian  can  not  be  used,  letters  and  catalogues  should  be  in  French. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  anything  except  an  occasional  order' 
ever  results  from  the  correspondence  method  of  soliciting  trade. 
Americans  Need  Well-Stocked  General  Agencies. 

If  our  manufacturers  ever  hope  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Italian 
market,  they  must  establish  well-stocked  general  agencies,  giving  the 
agent,  preferably  an  American,  Italian  salesmen.  Concerns  which 
are  not  large  enough  to  do  this  should  combine  with  other  small 
concerns  not  manufacturing  a  competing  line.  If  this  is  not  done, 
vre  shall  always  have  occasional  orders,  while  other  nations  get  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  that  is  worth  while. 

American  import  trade  is  highly  developed,  but  we  send  skilled 
buyers  from  America  to  look  after  it,  whereas  we  trust  our  export 
trade  to  foreign  agents  in  London,  Paris,  and  Hamburg,  giving  them 
selling  rights  over  all  Europe. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  neither  would  it  be  worth  while,  to  estab- 
lish agents  in  this  consular  district  for  the  small  amount  of  trade 
which  might  be  developed,  but  general  agencies  should  be  established 
in  Milan  or  Genoa,  and  goods  carried  in  stock.  Any  trade  in  this 
district  can  be  easily  obtained  through  such  agencies.  The  houses 
in  this  district  are  accustomed  to  buying  stock  in  Milan  and  Genoa, 
and  would  patronize  such  agencies. 
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Trade  with  TJnited  States  Promising  in  Early  Months. 

The  total  value  of  commodities,  exclusive  of  returned  American 
goods,  invoiced  through  this  consulate  to  the  United  States  in  1914: 
was  P,317,893.  as  compared  with  $3,421,238  in  1913,  $3,972,037  in 
1912,  $3,533,827  in  1911,  and  $3,732,177  in  1910.  Exports  for  the 
first  half  of  1914  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  in  the  previous 
year,  and  almost  equaled  those  for  the  same  period  of  1912.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  European  war  caused  a  heavy  failing  oif  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  and  trade  during  the  fourth  quarter  was 
halting  and  irregular,  ruining  the  early  promise  of  being  a  record 
year. 

The  invoices  certified  at  this  consulate  are  of  two  distinct  kinds — 
one  of  agricultural  and  like  products  exported  from  the  Department 
of  Emilia;  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  straw  hats  and  braids, 
and  Chianti  wine,  being  artistic  specialties  produced  in  Florence 
and  its  surrounding  villages. 
Sale  of  Florentine  Goods. 

The  sale  of  so-called  Florentine  goods,  such  as  alabaster,  antiqui- 
ties, brasses  and  bronzes,  furniture  and  worked  goods,  laces  and 
embroideries,  jewelry  and  silverware,  carved  marbles,  paintings,  etc., 
is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  Flor- 
ence, and  in  a  minor  degree  upon  the  fuiancial  condition  of  Ameri- 
cans at  home  who  are  able  to  purchase  luxuries. 

In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  antiquities  which 
have  in  past  years  been  exported  from  Florence,  there  seems  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  supply  on  hand,  but  the  sale  of  these,  following 
the  exodus  of  tourists  which  took  place  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  shows  a  heavy  falling  off  from  previous  years,  the  last 
quarter  alone  being  $58,000  under  the  same  quarter  in  1913. 

Alabaster,  furniture  and  worked  goods,  jewelry  and  silverware, 
and  carved  marbles  show  decreases,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
same  cause,  but  terra  cotta,  majolica,  and  porcelain,  as  well  as 
brasses  and  bronzes,  have  shown  little  change.  The  latter,  however, 
are  usually  shipped  to  dealers  in  America,  while  the  former  go  to 
private  individuals. 

While  a  certain  trade  in  laces  and  embroideries  is  done  with 
tourists,  the  greater  part  is  with  American  business  houses,  which 
did  not  order  with  their  usual  freedom  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
The  increase  in  paintings  means  nothing,  but  is  the  result  of  the  big 
tourist  season  of  1913,  when  individuals  placed  orders  which  were 
executed  and  shipped  in  the  early  part  of  1914.  Shipments  of 
books  show  a  falling  off,  but  this  trade  has  been  decreasing  for 
some  years,  and  is  attributed  by  dealers  to  an  increased  production 
of  books  printed  in  the  Italian  language  in  America. 
Straw  Plaiting — Manufacture  of  Hats. 

The  plaiting  of  straw  and  the  making  of  plateaux  and  straw  hats 
is  a  common  industry  in  Florence  and  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
trade  in  these,  however,  is  much  influenced  by  fashion  and  competi- 
tion from  other  countries.  This  industry  was  originally  a  Swiss  one 
but  was  copied  by  the  Italians,  and  the  Japanese  in  their  turn  have 
copied  from  the  Italians.  Because  of  the  fashions  in  1913  the  trade 
in  men's  hats  and  braids  went  to  Switzerland,  and  exports  decreased, 
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but  the  change  in  American  fashions  in  1914  once  more  brought  trade 
to  Florence  and  heavy  purchases  were  made  by  American  importers. 
The  buying  of  women's  leghorns  in  1912  was  very  heavy,  and  Ameri- 
can dealers  entered  1913  with  a  considerable  stock  of  plateaux  on 
hand,  so  that  no  important  buying  was  done  in  this  market  until  the 
last  part  of  1913.  Smce  that  time  heavy  purchases  have  been  made, 
bringing  the  total  business  for  1914  back  to  the  normal  of  the  years 
preceding  1913. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  American  importer  who  makes  his  pur- 
chases b}^  mail  order  to  some  Italian  middleman  to  consider  that  the 
ordinary  Italian  business  man  maintains  extraordinary  secrecy  about 
his  own  business  aifairs.  The  American  importer  sends  a  circular 
letter  to  a  number  of  Italian  dealers  in  straw  hats  and  braids,  in 
which  he  states  the  approximate  amount  of  his  order  and  requests 
prices.  Each  middleman  receiving  this  letter  hurries  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  latter,  adding  the  total  together,  foresees  a  heavy  busi- 
ness, and  immediately  raises  his  prices,  thus  defeating  the  very 
object  for  which  the  circular  letter  was  w^ritten.  The  buj'er  on  the 
ground  takes  advantage  of  the  subsequent  drop  to  give  his  orders. 

Exports  of  Chianti  Wines — Decrees  Affect  Foodstuffs. 

The  reasons  given  by  exporters  for  the  falling  off  in  exports  of 
Chianti  arc  prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  United  States 
and  the  increasing  competition  from  California.  The  former  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  may  be  correct, 
since  exports  continue  to  decrease  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chianti 
wines  are  offered  at  the  same  or  at  lower  prices  than  last  year. 

Exports  of  vegetable  buttons,  broom  corn,  cheese,  clover  seed,  hemp 
in  nil  its  forms,  alimentary  pastes,  sausages,  raw  silk,  skins  and  hides, 
and  tomato  paste  are  made  from  the  Department  of  Emilia,  of  which 
Bologna  is  the  chief  city.  The  export  of  vegetable  buttons  began  this 
year.  Decrees  of  the  Italian  Government  forbidding  the  export  of 
certain  foodstuffs  affected  the  export  of  alimentary  pastes  such  as 
macaroni,  etc.  Exports  of  raw  silk  would  have  exceeded  those  of 
1913  but  for  the  war  and  certain  decrees  which  were  issued.  The 
export  of  skins  and  hides,  foAidden  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Tripoli,  was  again  forbidden  in  a  decree  on  August  6.  The  export 
of  tomato  pastes  was  also  affected  by  the  war.  Exports  of  cheese 
v.'ere  not  forbidden,  and  a  heavy  demand  from  America  during  the 
last  six  months  caused  an  increased  export,  the  total  for  1914  show- 
ing an  increase  of  $74,000  over  1913. 

Clover-Seed  Exports  Affected  by  American  Crops. 

The  exports  of  clover  seed  decreased  from  $840,259  in  1912  to  only 
$33,734  in  1914.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  states,  in  answer  to  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  falling  off,  that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  rigid  regu- 
lations governing  the  importation  of  seeds  into  the  United  States, 
and  that  since  seed  must  be  shipped  with  the  risk  of  being  rejected  at 
American  ports  Italian  exporters  refuse  to  sell. 

The  rest  seem  to  agree  that  the  inore  abundant  crops  in  the  last  two 
years  in  the  United  States  have  caused  exports  to  fall  off,  and  the 
reason  is  also  advanced  that  heavy  purchases  made  by  central  Euro- 
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pean  countries  at  the  outbreak  of  war  raised  prices  so  much  that 
France  and  Eno-hind,  losing  their  usual  market  in  central  Europe, 
could  undersell  the  Italians  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  alfalfa  seed,  covered  under  the  same  head  as  clover  seed 
in  the  list  of  exports,  it  is  stated  that  alfalfa  seed  from  Turkestan 
has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  via  Hamburg,  and  that  this 
seed,  of  inferior  quality  to  Italian  seed,  has  been  underselling  the 
latter  in  the  American  market. 

The  only  explanation  for  the  greater  exports  of  hemp  in  its  various 
forms  is  the  great  crop  in  Italy  and  the  heavier  demand  from  the 
United  States.  The  increase  has  been  constant  throughout  the  year 
and  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  war.  The  crop  of  hemp  still  remain- 
ing in  Italy  was  estimated  Januar}^  1,  1915,  at  140,000  tons.  A  de- 
cree issued  December  15,  1914,  forbade  the  exportation  of  more  than 
14,000  tons  of  raw,  0,000  tons  of  braided,  and  8,000  tons  of  rope 
hemp,  of  the  total  existing  at  that  date  in  all  Ital}^  but  because  of  the 
protests  that  were  made  the  Government  modified  this  decree  by 
that  of  December  30,  which  permits  one-half  of  the  quantity  existing 
of  the  first  two  mentioned  to'  be  exported,  and  one-third  of  the  last. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  exports  from  Florence  to  the  United  States,  with  their 
values,  for  the  years  1913  and  1914,  according  to  invoices  certified  to 
the  American  consulate,  is  as  follows: 


Articles. 


1913 


Articles. 


1914 


■  Alabaster 

Antiquities 

Books 

Buttons,  vegetable 

Brass  and  bronze 

Broom  corn 

Clieese,  parmesan,  etc 

C!over  seed 

Furniture  and  worked  wood. . 
Hemp: 

Raw 

Braids 

Plateaux 

Household  goods 

Lace  and  embroideries 

Majolica  and  porcelain 

Marble,  worked 

Medicines 

Olive  oil 


8110,703 
332, 902 
32, ISO 


6,870 

1,570 

203,976 

73,110 

84, 566 

553,912 
(a) 
(a) 


112,101 
23,251 

190,279 
9,718 
2,921 


$86,609 

233, 151 

17,684 

5,186 

12,989 

1,314 

338,037 

33, 734 

63, 764 

754,992 

8,042 

4,958 

7,626 

65,086 

22, 264 

127,672 

5,524 

5,069 


Paint  ings 

Paper: 

Printing 

Carbon  

Pastes,  alimentary 

Sausages 

Silk,  raw 

Silverware  and  jewelry. 

Skins  and  hides 

Straw: 

Braids 

Hats 

Terra  cotta 

Tomato  pastes 

Wine,  Tuscan 

AH  others 


Total. 


§27,046 


109,673 

5,575 

139,534 


8,791 
890, 771 

m 

21,434 

71,122 

101,261 

247, 960 


3,421,238 


$79, 153 

4,994 
4,175 

25, 456 

4,296 

112,889 

11,284 


346,361 
666,859 
24,116 
50, 137 
82,942 
111,530 


3,317,893 


a  Included  under  raw  hemp  in  1913. 


i>  Included  under  straw  in  1913. 


The  returned  American  goods  in  1914  were  valued  at  $11,745; 
exports  to  Hawaii  (alabaster)  at  $10G;  exports  to  the  Philippines 
(artificial-silk  shawls,  cigarette  paper,  sausages,  and  straw  hats)  at 
$1,571;  and  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  (straw  hats  and  Tuscan  wine), 
at  $287.    There  were  no  declared  exports  to  Porto  Kico. 

Yield  of  Principal  Crops  for  Two  Years  Compared. 

The  year  1913  was  one  of  exceptionally  large  crops,  but  the  gen- 
eral depression  in  Italy  affected  this  district.  A  comparison  of  the 
acreage  and  yield  in  1913  and  1914  of  the  principal  crops  (taken 
from  the  Statistica  Agraria,  Ministerio  di  Agricoltura,-  Industria  e 
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Commercio)  is  made  in  the  following  table,  the  tons  being  of  2,000 
pounds  each : 


Acres. 

Yield  in  tons. 

Crop. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

32,  470 

524,602 

123,  799 

11,366 

2, 1C3, 399 

21,468 

70,672 

71,413 

333, 591 

16, :o7 

33,608 

531,027 

123, 799 

11,614 

2, 167,  ,S47 

21,864 

41,142 

71,907 

317,776 

10, 749 

1,4.39 

124 

118,017 

3,595,122 

533,687 

20, 155 

483,227 

80, 986 

5, 345 

l,c35,,S57 

36, 690 

1,405,660 

253,  71-0 

7,s,  242 

208, COS 

297 

683 

63,045 

1,873,180 

223.265 

110,677 

4, 187 

28 

15, 759 

426, 033 

Oats                         

71,850 

4,915 

1,290,882 

42,647 

483, 227 

246,958 

57, 193 

119,016 

827 

173 

115,002 

3, 632, 435 

860 

63, 718 

1, 569, 799 

120,118 

717, 591 

197, 478 

7,273 

173 

124 

28 

The  production  of  wine,  in  gallons,  for  1913  was  281,202,297,  and 
for  1914  it  was  233.051,184. 

The  olive  crop  for  1914  is  estimated.  The  acreage  is  not  alwaj's 
exact,  as  there  is  much  mixed  cultivation.  The  figures  shown  are 
for  the  whole  of  the  departments  of  Emilia  and  Tuscany;  that  is 
to  tay.,  for  the  Florence  and  Leghorn  consular  districts.  In  many 
of  these  crops  no  statistics  are  given  for  Provinces  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cover  the  two  departments.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  except  in  olives,  grapes,  potatoes,  and  Avine  the  crops 
in  that  part  of  Tuscany,  which  lies  in  the  Leghorn  district,  are  of 
minor  importance. 

In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  yield,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  "  average  •'  or  "  normal ''  is  considered  as  the  mean  of  crops 
for  the  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive. 

Most  Important  Crops  of  District. 

The  most  important  crops  are  sugar  beets,  tomatoes,  hemp,  grapes, 
wine,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  chestnuts,  all  of  which  the  district 
produces  beyond  its  needs.  Following  these  are  oats,  potatoes,  and 
beans,  of  which  the  district  produces  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
its  ]:)opulation.    The  other  crops  are  of  little  importance. 

The  Provinces  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  in  the  department  of 
Emilia  are  the  centers  of  hemp  growing,  and  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  of  all  Italy  is  produced  in  the  consular  district.  The 
1914  crop  W'as  20  per  cent  above  the  average. 

Sugar  beets  and  tomatoes  are  grown  in  great  quantities  in  Emilia, 
the  consular  district  producing  up  to  this  year  49  and  30  per  cent 
of  all  sugar  beets  and  tomatoes,  respectively,  in  Italy.  Overpro- 
duction during  the  three  years  preceding  led  to  a  greatly  decreased 
acreage  and  the  yield  for  1914  is  50  and  60  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  normal. 

Grapes  are  grown  throughout  the  district,  but  the  crop  for  1914, 
in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  10  per  cent  below  the 
average.    Wine  shows  a  20  per  cent  decrease. 
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Corn,  barley,  and  oats  were  average  crops.  Rice,  as  a  crop, 
increases  year  by  year  in  importance,  the  crop  being  30  per  cent 
above  the  average. 

Chestnuts,  Beans,  Potatoes — Yield  of  Silk  Cocoons. 

Chestnuts,  one  of  the  foodstuffs  of  the  poor,  who  eat  them  either 
raw  or  ground  into  flour,  have  been  decreasing  in  yield  for  some 
years.  This  district  produces  40  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  in  Italy, 
but  this  year's  yield  is  only  ■iO  per  cent  of  the  normal.  The  crop 
of  beans  is  slightly  below  the  normal,  while  potatoes,  grown  mostly 
in  Florence,  are  4  per  cent  above  it. 

The  yield  of  cocoons  of  raw  silk  is  constantly  increasing,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Province  of  Arezzo.  The  crop,  in  common  with  that 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  is  20  per  cent  above  the  average,  with  prices 
ranging  in  Milan  at  from  lire  4.30  to  4.50.  This  district,  which  pro- 
duces 12  per  cent  of  Italy's  crop,  manufactures  small  quantities  of 
silk  goods,  but  most  of  the  crop  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  olive  crop  in  the  Florence  consular  district  is  barely  sufficient 
for  its  needs,  and  none  is  exported  either  in  the  form  of  preserved 
fruit  or  oil,  except  an  occasional  shipment.  The  figures  shown,  the 
crop  being  more  than  double  the  normal,  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  olive  in  the  Florence  district,  as  ih^  Leghorn  dis- 
trict is  included,  and  it  is  in  that  district  that  the  olive  crop  is  of 
major  importance. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  although  carried  on  under  Government 
supervision  and  restriction,  increases,  and  the  crop  will  in  the  course 
of  time  become  an  important  one.  The  grade  grown  is  known  as 
Kentucky  leaf,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stogies  similar 
to  those  made  at  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh. 

Years  Wheat  Crop — Efforts  to  Meet  Home  Demand. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  although  showing  a  falling  off  from  that  of 
1913.  is  6  per  cent  above  the  average.  Tuscany  and  Emilia  produce 
about  22  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  of  Italy.  Italy's  dependence 
upon  imports  of  foreign  wheat  is  a  source  of  worry  to  the  Italian 
Government,  as  the  average  crop  is  only  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  Although  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
raise  sufficient  Avithin  the  country  during  1015,  the  acreage  seeded 
was  but  6  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  1914.  The  excessive  rains 
and  generally  bad  weather  of  the  past  winter  exercised  an  unfavor- 
able influence  upon  the  crop. 

"With  the  idea  of  encouraging  agricultural  operations,  a  royal 
decree  was  issued  in  November,  1914,  authorizing  all  savings  banks 
and  cooperative  societies  Avhose  capital  and  deposits  equal  $575,000 
to  loan  on  notes  of  hand,  for  periods  not  exceeding  one  year,  money 
for  the  ])urchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  sulphates  for  plant  preserva- 
tion, tools,  and  machinery  at  a  discount  rate  not  to  exceed  the  official 
discount  rate  of  the  Bourse.  They  are  also  permitted  to  loan  money 
on  crops  in  warehouses.  It  was  provided  that,  should  the  debtor  not 
pay  his  note  when  due  or  should  the  product  become  unsalable  or 
spoil,  the  bank  or  society  loaning  the  money  had  the  right  to  convert 
the  product  into  cash.  The  minister  of  agriculture  was  given  the 
right  to  make  such  modifications  in  the  decree  as  might  become 
necessary. 
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Cattle  Market — Dairy  Interests. 

Forage  during  the  year  "svas  good,  Emilia  showing  a  20  per  cent 
increase  over  1913,  Avhile  Tuscany  had  an  average  crop.  Favorable 
conditions  in  Emilia,  where  the  great  plains  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eiver  Po  and  the  flat  lands  near  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  make  it 
possible  to  raise  cattle  in  great  numbers  for  the  food  supply,  gave 
a  bright  outlook  to  the  beginning  of  the  j^ear. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  exportation  of  meat, 
either  on  the  hoof  or  preserved,  was  forbidden,  and  at  the  same  time 
consumption  Avithin  Italy  was  reduced  by  the  universal  lack  of  em- 
ployment for  labor,  so  that  the  year  ended  badly,  so  far  as  beef  cattle 
were  concerned. 

There  is  ver}^  little  good  natural  pasture  in  Italy  except  in  Emilia, 
and  it  is  in  this  department,  especially  at  Parma,  although  Piacenza 
and  Reggio  Emilia  are  minor  centers,  that  the  dairj^  interests  concen- 
trate. In  addition  to  private  factories,  there  are  numerous  coopera- 
tive plants,  where  cheese  is  made.  Piacenza,  although  its  interests 
are  smaller  than  Parma,  has  115  factories  making  cheese  Avhich  use 
47,000  tons  of  milk  per  year.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  w^ar  cheese 
could  be  exported  only  by  special  permission.  Exports  to  all  coun- 
tries except  the  United  States  practicallj^  ceased,  and  the  industry 
was  thrown  into  a  rather  disorganized  condition. 

It  can  be  seen,  however,  that  crops  in  this  consular  district  were, 
as  a  rule,  up  to  or  above  the  average  except  where  overproduction 
in  past  years  caused  a  voluntary  reduction  in  acreage.  In  this  re- 
spect the  district  has  been  fortunate,  as  crops  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
average  below  the  normal.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  benefits  com- 
ing from  the  high  prices  prevailing  after  the  declaration  of  war 
benefited  the  farmer  who  raises  but  little  beyond  the  immediate  needs 
of  his  family. 
Financial  Returns  from  Tourist  Trade. 

Next  in  financial  returns  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict is  the  tourist  trade.  While  the  district  is  full  of  towns  of  in- 
terest to  tourists,  most  of  them  stop  only  at  Florence  and  Bologna. 
It  is  to  this  trade  that  Florence  owes  whatever  commercial  importance 
it  has.  The  city,  with  its  w^ell-paved  streets,  its  palaces  and  monu- 
ments, its  paintings  and  sculptures,  its  galleries  and  museums,  its 
history,  and  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  villas  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, is  justly  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  world.  If  to  these 
be  added  cheap  living,  a  mild  climate,  good  water,  and  exceptional 
advantages  in  the  way  of  schools  for  music,  voice  culture,  languages, 
etc.,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  attraction  which  it  has  for 
tourists,  and  why  so  many  foreigners  have  established  themselves 
in  permanent  homes  in  or  about  the  city. 

The  authorities  Iveep  no  record  of  the  number  of  tourists  per 
year,  but  it  has  been  running  into  tens  of  thousands.  It  is  estimated 
that  of  Americans  alone  the  city  in  ordinary  times  has  had  for  each 
day  in  the  year  an  average  of  from  1,200  to  1,500,  including  a  resident 
colony  of  about  600.  The  statistics  of  the  city  show^  that  300  foreign- 
ers per  year  have  been  added  to  its  permanent  population. 

Outside  of  the  straw-hat  and  braid  industry,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  city  has  been  catering  to  its  tourist  trade.  There  are 
hundreds  of  small  shops,  each  with  a  w^orkroom  attached,  where 
business  has  been  carried  on  in  carved  alabaster  and  marbles,  imita- 
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tions  of  old  silks  and  brocades,  iron  and  bronze  work,  brasses,  laces 
embroideries,  lingerie,  wood  carving,  Florentine  frames  and  furni- 
ture, cheap  jewelry  in  both  modern  arid  antique  st^des,  clocks,  paint- 
ings, dlustrated  and  illmninated  postal  cardsj  etc.,  while  the 
manufacture  of  reconstructed  antiques  is  estimated  to  employ  some 
10,000  hands.  Porcelains,  china,  and  terra  cotta  are  also  produced. 
Skilled  Artisans — Trades  Handed  Down  in  Families. 

With  but  few  exceptions  everything  has  been  made  by  hand,  and 
the  city  has  had,  as  in  its  ancient  days,  thousands  of  skilled  artisans. 
Trades  and  shops  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  All  of 
the  articles  enumerated,  including  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  fraudulent  antiques,  have  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  the  tourists  disappeared. 
ShojDs,  factories,  and  hotels  suffered  greatly ;  the  city  was  full  of  un- 
employed ;  there  was  great  suffering  among  the  poor. 

There  were  28,600,000  pounds  of  beef,  1,617,000  pounds  of  cow, 
1,381,600  of  pork,  and  1,989  pounds  of  horse  meat  consumed  in 
1913.  The  meat  consumption  per  capita  per  year  is  as  low  as  10 
jDounds  in  Apulia,  and  as  high  as  88  pounds  in  Rome.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  is  about  40  pounds  per  capita  per  year  throughout 
Ital,Y.    The  consumption  of  olive  oil  is  12  pounds. 

The  straw  hat  and  braid  industry  deserves  special  mention,  as 
most  of  the  goods  manufactured  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  (A  report  on  Tuscan  straw  braid  and  hat  industry  was 
published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  April  11,  1912.) 
This  industry  has  existed  for  more  than  a  century  and  developed 
to  the  point  of  employing  more  than  100,000  j)ersons,  mostly  women. 
The  plaiting  of  braids  is  a  house  industry.  The  so-called  leghorn 
hat  is  known  throughout  the  world.  Straw  hats,  plateaux,  and 
braids  are  manufactured  from  straw  grown  in  Tuscany,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  China,  and  Japan,  the  latter  being  bleached  here.  It  should 
be  possible  to  develop  a  trade  in  raw  materials  with  the  Philippines, 
unless  that  market  can  be  undersold  by  Japan. 

MILAN. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Grout. 

The  normal  commercial  development  of  Milan,  as  a  business  cen- 
ter and  the  second  largest  city  in  Italy,  has  been  rapid.  The  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  found,  in  many  instances,  large  stocks  of  goods 
on  hand.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  these  had  been  so  depleted  that 
business  houses  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  supplies. 

Germany  undoubtedly  had  obtained  the  strongest  hold  upon  this 
market,  followed  by  England,  France,  and  Austria.  German  imports 
into  Italy  in  1913  amounted'to  $118,116,000.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  this  amount  at  least  20  per  cent  was  bought  in  this  consular 
district.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about 
$51,098,250.  Austria's  contribution  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
England. 
Imports  from  Various  Countries  Under  Normal  Conditions. 

The  principal  articles  supplied  by  Germany  consisted"  of  machin- 
e'ry  and  parts  of  machines,  scientific  instruments,  tanned  skins  and 
leather  goods,  iron  and  steel,  manufactured,  semimanufactured,  raw. 
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and  scrap;  copper,  brass,  bronze,  and  tin,  raw  and  manufactured; 
manufactures  of  india  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  chemical  and  medici- 
nal products,  perfumes  and  essences,  colors,  dyeing  and  tanning  ma- 
terials, gold  and  silver  articles,  watchmaking  supplies  and  precious 
stones;  glassware,  chinaware,  and  crockery;  small  wares,  fancy  goods 
and  haberdasher3%  electric  lamps  and  cords,  woolen  goods,  silk  manu- 
factures, wood  pulp,  paper,  and  cardboard;  books,  lithographs,  fur- 
niture, musical  instruments,  celluloid,  and  coal. 

Austria  sent  beer,  chemical  and  medicinal  products,  perfumery, 
wool  and  wool  waste,  cocoons,  timber,  furniture,  wood  pulp,  paper 
and  cardboard,  leather  for  upj^ers,  boots  and  shoes,  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  nickel  articles,  machinery  and  parts,  scientific  articles, 
china  and  glass  ware,  dried  vegetables,  glue,  feathers,  mother-of-pearl 
buttons,  small  wares,  haberdashery,  and  fans. 

The  principal  articles  coming  from  England  consisted  of  wool  and 
cotton  manufactures,  house  fittings,  sanitary  supplies,  tin  plates  and 
manufactures  of  tin.  enamel  ware,  clothing  and  haberdashery,  paints, 
boots  and  shoes,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  etc.  Flour  and 
cereals  came  from  all  of  these  countries. 

Possibility  of  Introducing  New  Lines  of  Goods. 

These  lists,  only  partial,  show^  upon  what  imports  from  countries 
now  at  war  this  district  was  dependent.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties they  were  practically  stop]Ded,  or  to  a  great  extent  so.  Goods 
coming  into  this  district  from  England  were  less  alietted  than  those 
of  the  other  countries  mentioned,  owing  to  a  practical  freedom  of 
passage  by  way  of  the  sea,  although  at  times  comparatively  few  car- 
goes have  been  arriving,  and  long  delays  have  been  experienced. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  to-day  not  onh'  to  increase  the  sale 
of  certain  lines  of  goods,  but  also  to  introduce  new  lines  of  our  goods 
in  this  district.  The  demand  is  here  and  only  needs  pi'oper  attention 
in  order  to  greatly  improve  our  hold  upon  this  market. 

If  we  can  get  the  goods  here,  we  can  sell  them,  although  some  of 
this  trade  is  sure  to  revert  back  to  the  original  markets  when  the 
Avar  is  ended..  Our  aim  should  be  to  exploit  this  market  to  our 
utmost  ability,  secure  as  large  a  volume  as  possible,  and  offer  such 
inducements  as  will  find  favor  with  Italian  buyers. 

American  Firms  Investigate  Market. 

During  the  last  part  of  1014  many  representatives  of  American 
firms  came  here,  investigated  this  market,  and  were  not  disappointed 
in  tlic  results.  Our  normal  trade — that  which  we  held  at  the  middle 
of  1014 — is  probably  safe.  The  only  question  is  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing it  and  holding  it. 

This  consular  district  needs  cotton,  wool,  foodstuffs,  metals  (iron, 
steel,  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  both  raw  apd  manufactured),  oils,  and, 
above  all,  coal  and  coke.  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  situation, 
the  great  chance  of  increasing  commercial  relations,  and  desiring  to 
be  of  assistance  in  every  way,  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Milan  was  recently  incorporated 
in  this  city.  Its  membership,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  is  lim- 
ited to  all  American  and  Italian  firms  or  representatives  in  good 
standing  interested  in  American  trade,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Italy. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  this  organization  is  composed  of  promi- 
nent and  well-known  men,  and  it  received  profl'ers  of  any  needed 
assistance  from  Italian  (Tovernment  officials.  Its  management  has 
already  been  able  to  assist  American  houses  in  securing  new  con- 
nections and  in  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  will  be  pleased  to  confer 
with  any  American  firm  writing  to  it.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  and 
business  directories  arc  desired,  and  the  new  chamber  seeks  to  ally 
itself  with  kindred  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Milan  is  Industrial  and  Commereial  Center. 

The  city  of  Milan  represents  the  most  important  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  entire  country.  Banking  centers  are  located 
here ;  business  headquarters  distributing  goods  not  only  throughout 
Itah',  but  also  into  near-by  countries,  are  stationed  here ;  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  railway  centers  in  the  country;  some  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  plants,  both  textile  and  otherwise,  are  to  be  found 
within  the  district;  and  dairy  farming,  sericulture,  and  viniculture 
yield  products  which  loom  up  large  in  Italy's  sum  total.  The 
country's  commercial  and  industrial  pulse  may  well  be  ascertained 
here. 

This  district  started  off  the  yeax  1914  with  a  heritage  of  depres- 
sion in  many  lines  of  occupation  from  the  previous  3'ear,  but  with 
signs  of  improvement  ahead.  Progress  during  the  first  six  months 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  prediction,  only  to  be  held  up  later  by  politi- 
cal developments  which,  at  first  gradually  and  later  rapidly,  finally 
saw  commerce,  banking,  and  industries  in  a  state  of  chaotic  uncer- 
tainty. As  in  other  countries,  a  moratorium  vras  proclaimed,  re- 
stricting withdrawals  of  funds  from  the  banks,  which  was  pro- 
longed in  a  modified  form  until  the  end  of  the  year,  continuing  into 
1915.  This  added  to  the  confusion  and  produced  a  great  tightness 
of  money,  which  made  difficulties  in  paying  employees,  providing 
supplies  for  keeping  works  running,  etc.  These  Avere  gradually 
smoothed  out,  however,  as  time  passed  and  business  could  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  conditions. 

I  There  was  a  large  exodus  of  temporary  sojourners,  people  return- 
ing to  belligerent  countries  and  the  United  States,  which  was  fully 
met  b}^  the  large  number  of  Italian  subjects  returning  to  the  district. 
Many  of  the  municipalities  were  compelled  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  those  so  returning,  and  emplojmient  could  not  be  found 
for  all  of  them.  However,  a  great  many  of  these  returned  immi- 
grants were  put  to  work  on  civic  improvements,  thus  relieving  the 
industrial  situation  to  a  great  extent,  as  well  as  accelerating  the  prog- 
ress of  many  of  the  important  public  works.  Milan  was  one  of  the 
first  Italian  cities  to  purchase  for  its  population  a  supply  of  fiour, 
which  was  made  into  bread  and  sold  at  cost  price  by  the  city 
authorities. 

Public-Works  Construction  Improves  labor  Market. 

The  general  situation  of  the  labor  market,  which  was  subject  to  a 
depression  even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  even  more 
affected  by  the  crises  experienced  in  the  various  industries.  This 
condition  of  affairs,  which  extended  all  over  the  country,- particularly 
affected  Lombardy,  the  district  wdiich  employs  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  skilled  laborers  in  all  Italy.     The  disoccupation  among 
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skilled  laborers  and  mechanics,  however,  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  increased  manufacture  of  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
also  by  the  public  works  construction  wdiich  the  various  large  muni- 
cipalities began,  taking  advantage  of  the  oversupply  of  labor,  and 
thereby  somewhat  balancing  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  industrial 
labor  market  caused  by  European  hostilities. 

While  in  1913  strikes  among  industrial  laborers  were  numerous  and 
at  time  serious,  especially  in  the  JNIilan  district,  the  year  1914  was 
comparatively  calm  and  without  serious  results,  although  the  larger 
disagreements  resulted  contrary  to  the  strikers.  Figures  for  1913 
and  1914  are  not  available,  but  during  1912  there  were  171  industrial 
strikes  in  the  Lombardy  district,  involving  23,000  workers,  and  45 
strikes  in  the  agricultural  lielcl,  affecting  about  13,000  persons. 
Owing  to  the  gradual  mobilization  of  the  Italian  army,  wdiich  b}'  the 
end  of  the  year  had  assumed  large  proportions,  there  was  naturally 
and  finally  a  great  relief  from  the  pressure  caused  by  the  oversupply 
of  labor, 
riiiancial  Situation  Relieved  After  Period  of  Confusion. 

The  financial  situation  as  regards  the  municipality  of  Milan,  as 
well  as  other  large  cities  in  the  Lombardy  district,  vigorouslj?^ 
rallied  from  the  discouraging  effects  of  the  international  situation 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Vv'ar.  At  first  everything  was  con- 
fusion, lieliable  rates  of  exchange  were  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  the 
Government  finally  appointed  a  commission,  the  stock  exchanges 
being  closed,  to  fiix  rates  of  exchange  day  by  day  on  New  York, 
London.  Paris,  etc.  This  relieved  the  situation  greatly,  although  the 
exchange  market  was  subject  to  great  variations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  August,  and  this  unsettled  condition  lasted  up  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

As  soon  as  some  stability  of  exchange  could  be  arranged,  after  the 
declaration  of  war  rnd  starting  with  the  month  of  September,  the 
value  of  lire  per  dollar  began  at  5.25^.  From  this  point  there  were 
constant  fluctuations,  with  a  tendency  upward,  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  the  rate  at  the  end  of  December  found  the  quotation  at 
5.30|.  This  extended  into  the  new  3^ear  and  in  April  had  reached  as 
high  as  5.70. 
Population  and  Cost  of  Living. 

During  1914  the  population  was  subject  to  a  slight  increase  in  the 
district,  that  of  the  city  of  Milan  approximating  000,000.  Of  this 
population  probably  this  district  has  a  larger  percentage  of  foreign- 
ers than  aii}^  other  in  the  country.  A  well-known  authority  states 
that  at  the  end  of  December,  1914,  Milan  alone  had  more  foreigners 
in  its  population  than  any  other  city  of  Italy.  Of  the  80,000  foreign- 
ers residing  in  Italy  17,258  are  in  Lombardy,  10,110  of  whom  are 
located  in  Milan.  Their  nationalities  are  as  follows:  Swiss,  2,598: 
German,  2,129;  Austrian,  1,033;  French,  426;  English,  G47,  the  re- 
mainder being  fi'om  South  and  Central  America,  with  a  scattering 
from  other  countries.  It  is  noted  that  the  more  promising  of  these 
foreigners  have  come  to  Milan  on  account  of  capital  invested  in 
banks  and  other  industries.  Others  have  been  sought  for  their 
technical  abilities  and  as  organizers  or  directors,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
fessional purposes.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authority  quoted,  prejudice 
on  account  of  nationality  does  not  exist  in  Milan  in  normal  times. 
NotAvithstanding  the  disturbed  conditions  during  the  last  part  of 
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the  year  the  cost  of  the  necessary  food  products,  although  advancing 
to  a  slight  extent,  did  not  reach  such  high  prices  as  -vvas  expected. 
There  Avas  a  shortage  below  normal  in  the  stocks  of  coal  and  Avheat ; 
in  fact,  as  regards  the  former,  at  one  time  a  famine  was  threatened, 
but  by  skillful  management  the  population  was  able  to  emerge  from 
101-i  Avithout  serious  results.  This  was  assisted  not  a  little  by  Gov- 
ernment supervision.  The  cost  of  bread  remained  nearly  even 
throughout  the  year. 

After  the  influx  of  returning  immigrants  had  been  relieved  there 
appeared  to  be  plenty  of  employment  and  very  little  visible  poverty. 
In  fact,  in  Milan  much  less  of  the  latter  is  to  be  seen  usually  than  in 
any  other  Italian  city,  especially  as  compared  with  cities  farther 
south. 
Excellent  Agricultural  Situation  in  Lombardy. 

Although  the  production  of  the  soil  in  Lombardy  in  1914  was  not 
as  bountiful  as  during  the  preceding  year,  the  crops  were  consider- 
ably above  the  normal  production,  when  figures  for  the  last  10  years 
are  considered.  In  Lombardy  the  rice  crop  was  ]:)articularly  large, 
and  high  prices  were  obtained  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  on 
account  of  the  large  exportations  to  belligerent  countries.  Wheat, 
rj^e,  barley,  and  oats  show  a  falling  off.  A  great  quantity  of  these 
products  Avas  imported  from  tlie  United  States,  xlrgentina,  and 
Kussia  before  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  In  general,  throughout 
Lombardy  the  agricultural  situation  was  considered  in  1911  as  one 
of  the  best  in  soil  production  as  well  as  for  good  prices  obtained 
and  the  quality  of  the  crops.  This  was  helped  by  the  prevailing 
weather  conditions,  which  were  unusual. 

'  The  following  comparatiA^e  table  shoAvs  the  crop  statistics  of  the 
principal  products  in  Lombary  as  well  as  all  Italy  for  1913  and 
1911.  The  quantities  are  expressed  in  metric  quintals  of  220.16 
pounds : 


Crops. 


All  Italy. 


1913 


Lombardy. 


1914 


Wheat. 
Rye.  .. 
Barley. 
Oats . . . 
Olives  . 
Grapes 
Corn... 
Rice . . . 


58,352,000 
1,419,800 
2  352,000 
(1,309,300 
9,770,000 
79,992,000 
27,, '532, 000 
5,432,000 


46,115,003 

1,335.000 

1,500,000 

3,894,000 

11,184,000 

GS, 084,000 

20,073,000 

5,447,000 


5, 125, 000 

335,400 

7,300 

564,200 

10,000 

3,S72,000 

0,737,000 

2,205,000 


4.602,000 

385,000 

6,700 

502,000 

10,000 

3,350,000 

0,712,000 

2,230,000 


From  the  grapes  groAvn  in  Lombardy  the  folloAving  shoAvs  the 
amount  of  Avinc  produced,  the  quantities  being  expressed  in  hecto- 
liters (26.117  gallons  to  the  hectoliter)  :  Total  of  2,591,000  in  1913; 
2,075,000  in  1914. 

In  point  of  quantity,  quality,  and  prices  asked  the  products  of 
market  gardening  Avere  in  keej^ing  Avith  former  years,  this  consular 
district  being  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  early  A'egetables. 
Increasing  Shipments  of  Cheese  to  United  States. 

'  Of  about  2,600,000  quintals  of  cheese  and  50,000  quintals  of  fresh 
butter  produced  in  Italy  during  1914,  at  least  one-half  of  those 
quantities  were  made  in  Lombardy,  in  the  manufacture  of  Avhich 
about  8,000  people  were  employed.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  war  this  industry  suffered  ver}^  appreciably  and  the  prices  were 
reduced  considerably,  owing  to  the  temporary  closing  of  foreign 
markets.  When,  shortly,  commercial  relations  were  reestablished, 
however,  and  the  export  business  was  again  placed  on  a  normal 
basis,  prices  were  immediately  resumed.  One  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  is 
cheese.  During  1914  the  value  of  shipments  of  cheese  from  this 
district  to  the"  United  States  amounted  to  $747,356,  showing  an 
increase  of  $09,832  over  the  value  shipped  during  1913.  The  favorite 
grades  exported  to  the  United  States  are  the  cheaper  ones,  known 
here  as  Reggiano  and  Lodigiano,  or  Parmigiano.  [A  full  report 
upon  the  ""  Cheese  Industry  of  the  Milan  District "  v/ as  published 
in  Commerce  Reports  for  Apr.  17,  1915.] 
Exports  to  tlie  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  exports  from  this  consular 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1914,  as  compared  with 
1913,  according  to  invoices  certified  to  the  American  consulate : 


Articles. 


Antiquities 

Autos  and  accessories 

Bagging 

Boxes  (parts)  

Bitters  and  liquors 

Boolcs 

Buttons 

Cheese 

Combs 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  waste 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Dyeing  and  tanning  ex- 
tracts   

Effervescent  goods 

Electrical  goods 

Films 

Fish 

Furniture 

Furs,  waste 

Gloves 

Glue 

Glue  stock , 

Hats 

Hemp , 

Hides 

Horsehair 

Jewels  for  watches 

Laces 

Linen  goods 


1913 


S17.244 

78, 994 

S.592 


251,685 
39,516 


577,524 

2,301 

29, 235 

139,150 

180,660 

25,693 
42,395 


34,960 


23, 192 

3,949 

257,013 


17,027 
7,568 


158,340 
54,541 
21,927 
16, 596 


1914 


521,332 
34, 979 
23,941 
10,710 

256,188 
31,812 
13,316 

747,356 

2, 305 

28,648 

10;5,212 
32, 507 

33, 122 

44,815 

19,500 

62, 309 

22, 877 

26,379 

20,758 

287,387 

21,983 

4,435 

7,770 

71,096 

4,327 

159, 158 

100,092 

2,602 

11,502 


Articles. 


Macaroni  and  pastes. . 

Machinery 

Medicinals 

Mineral  water 

Mushrooms 

Musical  instruments  . 

Music 

Olive  oil 

Paper  goods 

Perfvimery 

Preserves 

Sausage 

Silk  (artificial) 

Silk  (schappe) 

Silk  and  cotton  goods 

Silk  goods 

SiUc(raw) 

Silk  waste 

Skins 

Tapestries 

Tartar  (crude) 

Theatrical  effects 

Tomato  extract 

Torrone  and  mustard . 

Wine 

Woolen  goods 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


1913 


$26,624 

2.0S7 

107, 476 


20, SS9 


9.300 
13,2«3 
52, 362 


421,839 
249, 140 
141.419 
,813,444 
734,719 
12, 920 


39, 420 
18,853 
13,980 
31, 957 


228,933 


12,920,733 


522,935 

32,084 

76,694 

14,341 

1,427 

24, 154 

1,519 

3,078 

13,590 

10,611 

66,579 

15,566 

127,977 

835,441 

342,016 

103,919 

',  700, 550 

596, 294 

3,949 

18,385 

131,309 

11,075 

10, 399 

21,793 

33,185 

5,827 

122,127 


12,554,790 


In  addition,  there  were  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Mexico,  which,  with  returned  American  goods,  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Cotton  goods . 

?20,636 

S26,344 
2,007 

34,396 
6, 895 
8, 189 

46,464 

TO  PORTO  EICO— continued. 

S5, 965 
4,550 
3,221 

512, 057 

Films 

Medicines         

10, 653 
2,761 

Hats  and  caps 

28, 411 
8,951 

Total 

Silk  and  cotton  goods 

21, 943 
3,956 

37, 275 

Miscellaneous 

78, 385 

EETtJENED  GOODS. 

Miscellaneous  articles 

Total 

136, 383 

124, 295 

1,142 
10, 662 

5,  £03 

TO  POETO  EICO. 

Books 

TO  MEXICO    (VERA    CEUZ). 

Cotton  goods 

8,207 

20,730 
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Trade  with  United  States  Fairly  Prosperous. 

The  total  value  of  goods  declared  throngli  this  office  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $12,554,790,  or  $371,943  less  than 
during  1913,  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  there  is  ever}^  indication 
that  the  shipments  from  this  district  during  1914  would  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous  year.  Tlie  largest  item  on  the  list  was, 
as  in  past  years,  that  of  silk.  For  reasons  already  given,  the  total 
value  of  this  article  shipped  was  less  than  in  1913.  Increases  are 
to  be  noted,  however,  in  the  shipments  of  cheese,  dyeing  and  tanning 
extracts,  gloves,  machinery,  antiquities,  bitters  and  liquors,  buttons, 
films,  fish,  furniture,  hemp,  hides,  watch  jewels,  paper  goods,  musi- 
cal instruments,  music,  preserves,  and  some  other  articles,  while  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  matter  of  exports  of  automobiles  and  acces-. 
sories,  cotton  waste,  drugs  and  chemicals,  glue  stock,  laces,  linen 
goods,  macaroni  and  pastes,  medicines,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

Considering  the  troublesome  conditions  during  the  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  matter  of  export  trade,  so  far  as  goods  sent  to  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  business  in  this  consular  district  was 
fairlj''  prosperous.  Were  statistics  relative  to  imports  into  and  ex- 
ports from  this  district  and  from  and  to  other  countries  obtainable, 
the  results  revealed  would  be  interesting. 

Improved  Banking  Facilities  Needed. 

One  of  the  great  needs  felt  among  business  men  in  this  district 
interested  in  American  trade  is  direct  banking  facilities  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy.  This  has  been  realized  for  some  time,  but 
never  more  than  during  the  past  j^ear.  Italy  must  look  to  the  United 
States  for  her  source  of  supply  and  her  markets.  The  Italian  people 
like  American  goods;  their  taste,  so  far  as  styles  are  concerned,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Americans.  American  goods  are  gaining  an  in- 
creasing foothold  here,  and  will  always  find  a  willing  market  in  this 
district  if  proper  facilities  are  provided. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Milan  is  now  giving  its  serious  attention  to  the  matter  of  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  an  American  branch  bank  here.  In  nor- 
mal times,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  of  American  tourists  passing 
through  this  city  and  others  temporarily  resident  within  the  dis- 
trict, almost  all  of  whom  are  provided  with  American  credit  paper, 
business  houses  interested  in  buying  from  or  selling  to  the  United 
States  would  find  their  relations  with  us  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  here  of  such  a  house.  At  the  present  time  Milan  is 
one  of  the  poorest  places  in  Italy  to  obtain  American  exchange.  A 
house  here  doing  an  extensive  business  with  the  United  States  re- 
marked recently  that  one  can  get  exchange  at  from  G  to  10  per  cent 
cheaper  through  the  American  Express  Co.  (not  located  here)  than 
in  Milan  at  the  banks. 
Inquiries  for  American  Goods. 

Evidence  that  local  business  houses  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  United  States  for  replenishing  stocks  is  shown  by  the  many  in- 
quiries made  at  this  office  for  addresses  of  American  houses  manufac- 
turing or  dealing  in  the  following  articles:  Boots  and  shoes,  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  underwear,  fountain  pens,  typewriters,  belting, 
oil  cans,  celluloid,  cotton  felt,  elastic,  dried  fruits,  leather,  skins, 
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paraffin,  vaseline,  rubber  goods,  dyes,  spices,  copper,  brass,  tin,  steel, 
iron,  wire,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  chemicals,  wax,  mica, 
and  coal. 

Many  of  the  firms  making  inquiries  have  been  interested  in  the 
sale  of  goods  coming  from  the  various  nations  at  war  and  desired 
to  make  connections  with  American  houses.  Some  of  them  expressed 
an  intention  to  make  permanent  connections.  In  quite  a  number  of 
cases  it  is  known  that  business  with  our  houses  was  the  result.  Amer- 
ican typewriters,  cash  registers,  and  adding  machines  still  hold  the 
market  here. 

Silk  Industry,  While  Rapidly  Growing,  Suffers  Shock. 

In  the  output  of  raw  silk,  Italy  stands  third  on  the  list  of  pro- 
ducing countries.  The  census  of  1911,  just  published,  shows  a  great 
reawakening  of  silk  production  and  manufacture  in  the  country.  In 
Lombardy,  which  is  the  center  of  the  industry,  there  were  140,000 
persons  emplo^^ed,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in 
Italy.  The  1913-1-1:  campaign  closed  with  good  prospects.  Stocks 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  new  stocks  seemed 
satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  of  1914  the  prospects  of  production 
and  quality  seemed  excellent.  In  spite  of  this  the  spinners 
had  forced  the  cocoons  to  an  exaggerated  level.  However,  by 
June  the  silk  trade  outlook  for  1914-15  was  very  encourag- 
ing. The  mills  were  plentifully  supplied  with  stock,  and  it  seemed 
that  one  could  count  on  a  healthy  sale,  and  that  the  slight  economic 
depression  already  prevailing  would  not  aifect  the  silk  market  to  any 
appreciable  degree. 

A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  what  is  called  the  silk  season, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  caused  a  decided  depression  in  the  silk 
world.  The  exportation  of  silk  was  greatly  affected  by  the  reduction 
in  demand  and  the  upheaval  in  international  finance.  Commercial 
transactions  being  interrupted,  quotations  were  suspended.  There 
occurred  a  great  lull  in  the  industry  and  several  of  the  largest  mills 
were  forced  to  shut  down,  while  others  worked  on  short  time. 
Asiatic  silk  failed  to  arrive.  In  October  and  November  a  slight 
betterment  was  observed,  caused  by  the  increased  demand  coming 
from  the  United  States  and  Central  Europe.  However,  the  silk 
trade  of  Italy,  centered  in  this  consular  district,  suffered  a  severe 
shock  accompanied  by  the  incidental  fall  in  prices.  This  had  also 
a  rather  weakening  effect  upon  the  Italian  financial  condition. 

Some  Silk  Markets  Completely  Shut  Off. 

This  industry  was  more  heavily  affected  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  production,  calculated  at  more  than  50,000,000  kilos  (110,231,000 
pounds),  had  been  bought  at  high  prices  and  was  being  worked  in 
the  mills,  up  to  that  time  not  having  been  put  upon  the  market.  In 
this  way  the  heavy  responsibility  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  or 
three  hundred  manufacturers  and  a  fcAV  thousand  silk  cultivators  in 
this  country.  The  silk  markets  in  France,  Germany,  and  Eussia 
were  completely  cut  off  from  Italy;  the  United  States  was  suffering 
from  a  temporary  panic  and  showed  no  desire  to  buy  silk,  while 
SAvitzerland,  being  occupied  with  the  mobilization  of  her  troops,  was 
not  a  buyer. 
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At  least  55  per  cent  of  the  silk  exported  from  Italy  is,  or  was, 
bought  by  the  countries  now  at  war.  This  industry  also  suffered 
from  the  almost  impossibility  of  collection  of  accounts,  the  failure 
of  importations  from  Asia,  the  failure  of  the  cocoon  production  in 
the  Levant,  the  high  cost  of  coal,  exhorbitant  freight  rates  and  in- 
surance, and  also  to  the  capture  and  destruction  sometimes  of  large 
quantities  by  belligerent  nations.  Plowever,  with  all  this  disorgani- 
zation, the  Milan  sdk  district  was  able  to  produce  about  2,300,000 
kilos  (5,083,000  pounds)  of  seasoned  silk  from  July  to  December, 
1914,  as  compared  with  1,800,000  kilos  (10,008,000  pounds)  during 
the  same  period  of  1913. 

The  Italian  Government  now  has  under  consideration  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  clearing  house  to  regulate  the  payments 
and  exchange  values  between  the  silk-producing  countries  and  to 
finance  the  business  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Italian  silk  indus- 
tries. There  has  also  been  presented  to  the  Government  by  two  well- 
laiown  silk  specialists,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  proposal  to  subsidize  the  silk  industry  in  order  to  meet 
any  such  crisis  as  may  occur  in  the  future  and  to  prevent  a  possible 
demoralization  of  the  silk  industry  in  Italy,  This  is  a  matter  too 
lai'ge  to  be  handled  by  the  silk  manufacturers  themselves  or  by 
associations,  of  which  there  are  many  here. 

Conditions  in  the  Cotton  Industries. 

In  the  first  half  of  1914,  as  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
cotton  industries,  which  tended  to  bring  about  uniform  prices,  regu- 
late working  hours,  etc.,  the  outlook  appeared  favorable.  Previous 
to  this  the  industries  had  passed  through  a  critical  stage,  on  account 
of  a  succession  of  unprofitable  years,  due  to  high  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials, together  with  overproduction  and  lack  of  new  and  profitable 
outlets  after  the  upheaval  caused  by  the  Italian  and  Balkan  wars. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  produced  a  temporary  suspension  of 
business,  but  by  the  beginning  of  September  all  the  cotton  mills  in 
this  district  were  working  overtime  in  an  endeavor  to  till  orders  for 
delivery  only  a  few  months  ahead.  The  unexpected  and  almost 
inexhaustible  demand  for  yarns  and  dry  goods  which  took  place  for 
account  of  belligerent  countries  soon  brought  about  a  material  change 
for  the  better,  so  much  so  that  all  of  the  large  stocks  were  easily  dis- 
posed of  and  future  deliveries  booked  at  remunerative  prices. 

In  the  last  two  months  of  the  jeav  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
mills  was  even  more  strengthened.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  these 
industries  would  be  seriously  crippled,  owing  to  the  rapid  consmnp- 
tion  of  raw  cotton  and  the  difficulties  in  securing  fresh  material.  In 
November  the  stocks  at  hand  in  this  district  were  estimated  to  ha 
about  50.000  bales,  which  owing  to  the  demand,  were  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. Happil}^,  however,  although  new  imports  did  not  arrive  as 
soon  or  in  as  large  a  volume  as  could  be  desired,  sufficient  did  come  to 
tide  over  without  serious  efl'ects. 

At  one  time  4,800,000  spindles  were  running,  calling  for  the  em- 
ployment of  180,000  persons.  The  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  1914 
was  estimated  to  be  about  750,000  bales,  or  50  per  cent  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  This  was  looked  for  from  the  United 
States.  Before  the  European  war  a  large  proportion  of  the  raw  cot- 
ton consumed  in  this  district  arrived  by  way  of  Bremen.  An  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  arrange  for  supplies  to  come  direct. 
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Wool  Manufactures  Slowly  Increasing. 

Althoiifih  of  not  as  much  importance  among  the  textile  industries 
in  this  disti'ict  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton,  the  wool  manufactures  here 
have  been  slowly  increasing.  In  1911  a  temporary  check  was  experi- 
enced, owing  to  the  situation  in  the  Levant,  but  during  1012  and  1913 
business  picked  up,  especiall}^  for  those  factories  producing  military 
eloth  for  the  Government.  In  1914  Lombardy  ranked  as  second  in 
Italy.  There  were  Gl  establishments,  employing  2,500  hands  during 
this  period. 

The  industries  became  unusually  active  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
which  was  especially  due  to  Italian  Army  demands.  Great  hardship, 
however,  caused  by  the  difficulties  met  with  in  getting  combed  avooI 
from  France,  England,  and  Russia,  countries  usually  supplying  the 
Italian  manufacturers,  was  one  of  the  problems  faced. 

Another  hardship  which  developed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  was  the  fact  that  wool  is  not  washed  in  this  district.  Previous  to 
the  war  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  material  Avas  sent  to  Belgium 
for  Avashing.  Stocks  were  rapidly  running  low,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  a  prominent  manufacturer  stated  that  were  no  relief 
found  from  this  situation,  manufacturers  of  the  district  and  country 
would  have  to  begin  using  inferior  material.  If  the  situation  con- 
tinued further,  he  believed  that  many  of  the  mills  would  have  to  shut 
doAvn  entirely. 

The  climate  of  this  district  favors  the  wearing  of  woolen  clothing. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  imports  of  woolen 
goods  coming  into  Italy  are  bought  here. 

Mechanical  and  Other  Industries. 

The  census  for  1911,  published  in  January,  1915,  shows  that  out 
of  about  140.000  persons  employed  in  mechanical  industries  in  Italy 
Lombardy  employs  more  than  36,000. 

The  chemical  industry  has  become  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  newer  lines  of  manufacture  in  Italy.  There  are  over  12,000 
persons  employed  in  Lombardy  alone,  or  about  11  pe-r  cent  of  all  the 
workers  in  chemical  manufacture  in  the  countr}^  During  the  past 
four  years  chemical  products  have  increased,  and  notably  in  this 
district. 

Out  of  more  than  28,000  printing  establishments  in  Italy,  statis- 
tics show  that  GOO  are  to  be  found  in  Lombardy,  emploAdng  about 
12,000  persons.  During  1914  this  trade  Avas  hoa\'ilA'  aiT'ected  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Avar,  printers  being  most  unfortunately  concerned 
in  the  depression  Avhich  folloAA'ed,  in  fact  more  than  the  Avorkers  of 
most  other  lines  of  employment.  This  AA'as  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  Avages  and  hours  of  labor,  and  the  curtailment  of  general 
advertising,  book  printing,  and  other  work. 

In  this  district  there  are  but  one  or  tAvo  automobile  factories, 
although  many  establishments  were  engaged  in  repairing.  The 
year  1914  Avas  a  profitable  one  for  all  engaged. 

Use  of  American  Shoe  Machinery. 

Italian  shoe  factories  are  rapidly  adopting  American  shoe  ma- 
chinery. A  company  organized  uncler  the  laAvs  of  Italy,  about  four 
years  ago,  the  successor  of  one  of  our  largest  American  concerns, 
appears  to  have  a  mono^^oly  in  the  matter  of  sales  of  machinery. 
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Its  line  of  business  is  principally  in  connection  with  the  munuftic- 
tnring  of  shoes  with  practically  all  American  machines  purchased 
of  or  through  the  mother  company. 

Naturally,  the  introduction  of  American  machines  demands  a 
system  in  the  organization  of  factories  and  requires  that  they 
be  fitted  up  with  new  appliances.  Italy  being  a  young  country 
in  the  art  of  making  shoes  by  machinery,  this  entails  much  extra 
and  hard  work  in  educating  operatives.  The  company  employs 
a  large  staff  of  experts  to  go  around  to  the  factories  and  teach  ap- 
prentices, looking  after  them  as  much  as  possible.  American  styles 
are,  without  exception,  Avell  liked  by  all  manufacturers  and  their 
clients. 

The  1014  business  of  the  company,  the  headquarters  of  which  is 
established  at  Milan,  was  unusually  good.  New  factories  were  fitted 
up,  while  the  needs  of  older  ones  were  looked  after  in  the  installing 
of  new  machinery.  The  war  breaking  out,  as  it  did,  in  the  midst  of 
the  season,  stagnated  the  market  temporarily,  but  after  two  or  three 
weeks  the  trade  recovered,  and  while  there  were  numerous  factories 
making  shoes  almost  entirely  for  the  Government,  others  did  not  re- 
duce their  production,  the  tendency  being  to  increase  outputs.  Many  of 
the  experts  employed  are  Italians  who  have  worked  in  the  United 
States. 

Demand  for  American  Shoes  Increasing. 

The  demand  for  American  shoes,  as  far  as  known,  has  been  grow- 
ing, and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  installation  of  American 
machinery  in  Italy  has  been  on  the  increase,  shoes  made  in  America 
are  getting  more  popular.  Tiie  verdict  obtained  through  manufac- 
turers, who  learn  from  their  custoiners  and  retailers,  is  that  the 
public  in  general  is  asking  more  and  more  for  the  original  article, 
appreciating  its  comfort  and  good  service.  One  authoritj"  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  Italy  by  American  machines  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  shoe  here  that 
has  all  the  good  qualities  when  finished  of  the  made-in-America 
article. 

Shoes  that  have  come  here  from  Germany  are  fairly  Avell  liked, 
as  are  those  from  Switzerland,  especially  women's  shoes,  while  fine 
turned  shoes,  so  well  liked  by  the  Italian  women,  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Austria.    France  is  not  doing  much  here. 

The  strongest  competition  to  American  shoes  comes  from  England, 
which  exports  to  Italy  during  normal  times  more  men's  shoes  than 
all  of  the  other  countries  put  together,  including  the  United  States, 
notv>ithstanding  the  fact  that  English  shoes  are  advertised  very 
little  while  the  American  shoe  and  that  from  Switzerland  are  freely 
advertised  upon  the  billboards  and  in  shops  everywiiere.  Although 
the  English  shoe  is  made  u}:)on  the  same  lines  as  the  American,  yet 
it  is  a  little  stiffer  and  the  sole  leather  is  very  serviceable. 
American  Manufacturers  Have  Retail  Branches. 

Several  American  manufacturers  maintain  retail  branches  here, 
in  common  with  other  cities  in  Italy,  and  do  a  profitable  business. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1914  the  retail  trade  was  badly  interfered 
with  through  shipments  being  held  up  en  route  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy.    Lack  of  transportation  facilities  was  also  another 
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deterrent  factor.  These  obstacles,  however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  reme- 
died in  time.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that,  although  Amer- 
ican shoes  are  popular  and  meeting  with  good  sales,  much  attention 
is  needed  in  order  to  meet  the  keen  competition  facing  them. 

Demand  for  Other  Machinery. 

During  the  Avar  conditions  there  has  been  a  demand  for  wood  and 
metal  working  machiner3%  including  lathes,  tool  sharpeners,  and  tools 
for  industrial  purposes.  More  territory  is  now  being  cultivated  than 
for  many  seasons  past  in  this  district,  in  common  with  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  there  should  be  an  increased  demand  for  various  kinds 
of  cultivating  and  harvesting  implements  and  machiner}^  Statistics 
of  total  values  of  goods  exported  and  imported  by  this  district  are 
not  kept,  but  the  value  of  imports  of  machinery  coming  to  Lombardy 
must  be  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total. 

VENICE. 

By  Consul  B.  Harvey  Carroll,  Jr.,  April  34. 

Venice,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Venezia,  had  a  population  at 
the  last  official  census  of  1G0,727.  It  w^as  the  official  estimate  of  the 
municipality  that  on  January  1,  1915,  the  population  w^as  109,341. 
It  is  an  ancient  and  important  port,  well  equipped  wdth  modern  con- 
veniences, and  is  the  residence  of  the  prefect  or  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Veneto. 

In  normal  years  the  shipping  at  the  port  is  about  38.  per  cent 
Austro-Hungarian,  27  per  cent  Italian,  19  per  cent  English,  7  per 
cent  Greek,  and  6  per  cent  German.  The  first  six  months  of  1914 
were  normal;  the  last  six  months  entirely  abnormal. 

Coal  is  Chief  Article  Among  Goods  Received. 

Approximately  51  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  annually  coming 
to  Venice  is  coal,  18  per  cent  is  cereals,  a  little  over  8  per  cent  fer- 
tilizers, and  4  per  cent  building  materials.  Those  of  still  lesser 
amount,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  minerals  and  metals, 
firewood,  lumber,  cotton,  brandy,  and  spirits.  Unclassified  articles, 
no  one  of  which  amounts  to  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  total  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  imports. 

The  leading  exports  are:  Cereals,  normally  about  32  per  cent  of 
the  total;  coal,  12  per  cent;  building  materials,  12  per  cent;  phos- 
phates and  fertilizers,  8  per  cent;  laces  and  embroidery,  8  per  cent; 
lumber,  4  per  cent;  hemp,  3  per  cent;  petroleum  and  mineral  oils, 
2.5  per  cent;  glass  beads  and  art  glass,  2  per  cent;  unclassified,  16.5 
per  cent. 

Importance  of  Trade  Indicated  by  Tonnage  and  Values. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  of  Venice  with  other  countries  is  in- 
dicated by  the  tonnage  and  by  the  value  of  the  goods  themselves. 
For  the  valuation  of  the  traffic  no  figures  are  obtainable  later  than 
for  the  year  1912,  the  statistics  for  that  year  having  been  published 
by  the  Venice  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  March,  1915.  This  rej^ort 
reveals  that,  judged  by  the  values  of  the  goods  imported,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  leading  and  most  important  source  of  supply, 
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ranking  Great  Britain,  Eonmania,  East  Indies,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  rest  of  Italy  itself,  which  in  the  order  named  are  its  leading 
competitors.     The  values  for  1912  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Value. 

GOODS  RECEIVED   BY  SEA. 

United  States 

§10,790,01.3 
9,778,907 
9,335,158 
8,593,882 
7,078,450 
6,685,051 
65,003,092 

OUTGOING   SEA  TRAFFIC. 

Italy 

814,262,759 
6,083,956 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

Roumania .               

East  Indies         

3,090  541 

East  Indies .              

Egypt 

2,465,268 
1,711,399 

Austria-Hungary 

Colonial  Eritrea 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

1,561,094 

Total,  all  countries 

37,757,233 

Leading  Imports  and  Exports  for  Five  Years. 

The  average  annual  values  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and 
export  in  the  marine  commerce  of  Venice  for  the  five  years  from 
190S  to  1912,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

Articles. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Material  for  and  manufac- 

519,249,554 

5,949,933 

248, 326 

811,230,303 
10,401,671 
7,831,855 

Vegetable  oils 

$133,78,8 
265,882 

106,475 

35,131,140 

84,321,429 

tures  of  threads  and  fab- 
rics   of   liemp,   cotton, 
and  wool .        

Phosphates  and  fertilizers. 

Brandy ,  spirits,  wine,  and 

beer 

2,870,872 
2,805,951 

Average  total  of  all  arti- 
cles for  period 

Fuel  (coal) 

158,021,690 

Judged  by  value,  the  most  important  item  of  imports  is  cereals, 
the  average  annual  value  for  the  five-year  period  ending  December 
31,  1912,  being  $10,401,071.  The  second  most  important  item  is 
cotton,  the  average  annual  value  for  the  period  being  $9,734,323. 
The  third  item  is  coal. 

The  largest  export  is  spun  threads  and  yarns,  the  product  of  the 
cotton,  silk,  and  knitting  mills  of  the  Veneto,  whose  average  annual 
value  for  the  five-year  period  was  $17,089,846. 

Growing  Exports  to  United  States. 

Exports  from  Venice  to  the  United  States,  covered  by  consular 
invoices,  practically  touched  the  million  dollar  mark  during  the 
year  1914.  The  total  figure  for  America  and  her  insular  possessions 
was  $999,351,  as  against  $971,046  in  1913,  an  increase  of  $27,685, 
despite  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  port  of  Venice  as  a  result  of 
the  European  wars. 

These  figures  do  not  touch  the  large  sales  made  to  American 
tourists,  of  art  works,  antiquities,  beads,  embroideries,  laces,  and 
mosaics,  which  go  directly  into  the  possession  of  the  tourist  and  are 
not  covered  by  consular  invoices  from  this  port,  but  this  trade  has 
been  practically  paralyzed  since  August  15,  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year  a  tourist  of  any  nationality  was  almost  a  curiosity 
in  Venice. 

Exports  from  Venice  to  the  United  States  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  are:  Hemp,  art  works,  lace,  lace  goods  and  embroidery, 
dried  beet  pulp,  stone  and  marble,  crucle  glycerin,  hides,  beads  and 
bead  work,  woolen  goods,  straw  hats,  mosaics,  garlic,  and  cheese. 
These  include  all  articles  whose  shipments  aggregated'  more  than 
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$10,000  during  the  j^ear.    The  vahies  of  these  for  the  years  1913  and 
1914  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Hemp 

Art  works  of  all  kinds 

Lace,  lace  goods,  and  embroid- 
ery   

Beet  pulp,  dried 

Stone  and  marble 

Crude  glycerin 

Hides 

Beads  and  beadwork 


1913 

1914 

$288, 7G3 

S281,316 

68,004 

124, 947 

175,885 

122, 553 

25,025 

85,123 

37,515 

77, 532 

36,C03 

50,230 

34, 885 

34,625 

28, 299 

28,467 

Articles. 


Woolen  goods  . . 
Straw  hats,  etc. 

Mosaics 

Garlic 

Cheese 

AUothers 


Total. 


S17,34'? 
37,22:5 
20,672 

5,658 
184, 937 


960,845 


$25,440 
19,268 
17,098 
15,283 
11,886 
92, 208 


985,976 


During  the  month  of  August  there  was  paralysis.  Such  articles  as 
hemp,  beads,  lace  embroider}^,  stone,  and  cabinet  furniture  showed  no 
movement,  yet  curiously  the  shipments  ®f  antiquities  were  larger  in 
August  than  in  any  month  of  the  year. 

The  sliipments  of  paintings  amounted  approximately  to  $35,000 
each  year  for  the  two  years  1914  and  1913,  but  the  shipments  of  an- 
tique works  of  art  increased  in  value  from  $29,853  in  1913  to  $81,321 
in  1914,  making  1914  a  very  prosperous  year,  indeed,  in  antiquities, 
considering  that  the  Government  prohibits  entirely  the  sale  of  his- 
torical anti(juities  and  monuments. 

The  greatest  loss,  both  actual  and  proportionate,  was  in  broom 
corn,  of  which  Venice  shipped  in  1913,  $77,353,  and  in  1914  only 
$9,395. 

Navigation  Statistics. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  Venice  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
believed  to  be  approximately  correct,  show  traffic  movem.ents  in  1913 
and  1914,  and  indicate  some  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  port  of 
Venice  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  The  record  of  vessels  arriv- 
ing is  as  follows :  Number  of  vessels  in  1913,  4,241 ;  tonnage,  2,944,- 
119;  number  in  1914,  3,1G4;  tonnage,  2,081,985.  Loss  in  number  of 
vessels,  1,077;  in  tonnage,  862,134. 

The  record  of  vessels  leaving  is  as  follows:  Number  in  1913,  4,312; 
tonnage,  2,326,581;  number  in  1914,  3,221;  tonnage,  2,083,113.  Loss 
in  number  of  vessels,  1,091 ;  in  tonnage,  243,468. 

Distinguishing  between  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  in  the  figures 
for  1914  the  statistics  show:  Steamers  arriving,  1,979;  tonnage, 
2,020,203;  steamers  leaving,  1,998;  tonnage,  2,018,511.  Sail  vessels 
arriving,  1,185;  tonnage,  61,782;  sail  vessels  departing,  1,223;  ton- 
nage, 64,602. 

In  1914  there  entered  the  port  of  Venice  under  the  Italian  flag  959 
sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  47,980,  and  868 
steam  vessels,  v\'ith  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  982,304;  the  total 
number  of  Italian  sail  and  steam  vessels  being  1,827,  and  the  total 
tonnage  1,030,284. 

Losses  in  Importations  Into  Venice. 

The  great  loss  to  the  commerce  of  Venice  in  1914  was  in  imports. 
This  is  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  individual  larger  imports.  In 
1914  there  arrived  by  sea:  Coal,  1,061,580  tons,  161,555  tons  less  than 
in  1913;  cereals,  73,630  tons,  loss  of  137,290;  phosphates  and  fer- 
tilizers, '225,512  tons,  loss  of  108,323 ;  sundry  other  goods,  365,121 
tens,  loss  of  59,990 ;  total,  1,725,843  tons,  loss  of  467,158. 
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On  the  contrary,  in  the  goods  shipped  from  Venice  by  sea  in  1911, 
there  was  an  incre-:ise  in  all  four  of  these  categories  over  1913,  as 
follows:  Coal,  93,544  tons,  showing  30,788  increase;  cereals,  20,920 
tons,  increase  of  12,G36;  phosphates  and  fertiliz.ers,  23,059  tons, 
increase  of  11,046;  sundry  other  goods,  273,353  tons,  increase  of 
21,036;  total,  410,876  tons, 'increase  of  75,506. 

The  partial  paralysis  and  the  losses  Avere  then  due  to  the  difficul- 
ties caused  by  the  war  in  sending  supplies  to  Venice  and  its  hinter- 
land by  sea. 

Study  of  Comparative  Tonnage. 

The  following  figures  on  the  comparative  tonnage  of  shipments 
between  the  United  States  and  Venice  for  the  years  1912,  1913,  and 
1914,  are  not  official,  as  no  official  figures  have  yet  been  given  out, 
but  they  are  probably  correct  and  are  the  best  now  obtainable : 


Articles. 


FKOM  UNITED 
STATES   TO  VENICE. 


Cereal  oil 

Coal 

Cotton 

Cottoiifeed  oil 

Fish  oil 

Greases 

Maize 

Miueral  oil 

Oats 

Pliosphatos 

Resin 

Sulphatu  of  copper. 
Wax 


Tons. 
2,781 


17,843 

11,200 
■IS 
1,800 
5,701 
2,20) 
3, 50  J 

17, 285 

8,400 

200 

l'J,127 


Tons. 
5,003 


10,  701 

8,180 

4 

4,368 

498 

1,934 

1,025 

39, 578 

2,310 

71 

979 


1914 


Tons. 
6,762 
37, 955 
10, 160 
1,501 
347 
2,007 


1,406 


16,  ISO 
864 
017 
792 


Articles. 


FROM  UNITED 
ST.VTES    TO     VEN- 
ICE— continued. 


Wheat 

Wood  and  lumber. 


FROM    VENICE    TO 
UNITED  STATES. 

Beet  pulp 

Glass  and  pearls 

Glycerin 

Hemp , 

Macaroni 

Marble 


1912 

1913 

Tons. 

Tom. 

2,000 

4,4R8 

4,200 

4, 100 

970 

1,113 

93 

80 

418 

154 

2,654 

3,200 

3.138 
9,380 

9,0'J2 

Tons. 
""'i,'G57 


2,  852 
33 
220 

1,  r>n 

2,  402 
8,170 


Chief  Industries  Affected  by  European  War, 

The  effect  of  the  European  war  on  the  progress  of  the  principal 
industries  in  the  Venice  consular  district  was  very  marlced. 

The  milling  of  cereals  was  reduced  about  one-fifth,  a  difference,  of 
course,  being  noted  between  the  effect  on  the  mills  that  ground  for 
export  and  the  smaller  mills  that  operated  to  supply  merely  local 
consumption.    Mills  of  the  latter  class  were  not  greatly  affected. 

The  contributing  causes  of  the  loss  to  the  large  mills  were  the  pro- 
hibition of  exports,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  imported  grains  of 
special  tj^pe,  the  higher  cost  of  grains,  the  uncertainty  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  sea  service,  especially  in  the  Adriatic,  the  greater  risk  of 
navigation,  and  the  higher  premiums  and  freight  rates. 

The  supply  of  home-grown  grains  was  not  exhausted  even  as  late 
as  February  1,  1915,  although  the  prices  of  grains  have  steadily 
increased  in  anticipation  of  future  needs. 

There  was  a  lack  of  hard  grain,  especially  from  the  Black  Sea, 
resulting  from  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  from  the  difficulty 
in  securmg  vessels  in  America  for  the  Adriatic  trade.  This  difliculty 
was  so  great  that  from  the  1st  of  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  no  cargo  of  grain  arrived  by  sea  for  Venice.  The  first  to  arrive 
was  the  Satsuma,  an  American  vessel,  in  March,  1915. 

Alimentary  Pastes — Rice-Cleaning  Industry. 

For  largely  the  same  reasons  the  makers  of  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
and  alimentary  pastes  have  had  to  reduce  their  production  about  one- 
half.     Special  reasons  were  the  Government  limitation  of  exports, 
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the  increase  in  the  price  of  flour,  and  the  scarcity  of  hard  wheat. 
The  limited  supply  of  fuel  was  felt  in  this  as  in  all  manufacturing" 
industries.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel  that  had  to  come  by  rail 
from  Genoa  aii'ected  all  manufactures. 

The  industry  of  rice  cleaning  was  also  affected.  The  ban  on  expor- 
tation in  some  countries  of  supply  Avas  one  of  the  causes.  Sources  of 
suppl}^  of  rough  rice  are  America,  the  Balkan  countries,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Italian  Government 
perniitted  the  exportation  of  a  cjuantity  of  rice  equal  to  that  which 
had  been  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Cotton  Milling  in  the  Veneto. 

Cotton  milling  is  one  of  the  large  industries  of  Venice.  The  cotton 
mills,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  were  momentarih'  almost 
paralyzed.  The  larger  establishments  reduced  their  production  50 
per  cent  because  of  lack  of  material  and  the  interruption  of  com- 
munication Avith  the  Balkan  States  and  with  the  markets  of  the 
Orient. 

The  difficulty  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  disturbance  in  mone}^ 
values,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  August,  affected  the  cotton 
milling  industry.  Other  harmful  influences  Avere  the  high  freight, 
the  difficulty  of  naA'igation  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
pending almost  exclusively  on  the  port  of  Genoa  for  supplies.  This 
port  speedily  became  congested  and  remained  in  that  condition,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Veneto. 

In  the  last  few  months  of  the  year  the  Italian  GoA'ernment  de- 
mand for  cotton  goods  and  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  demand  for 
cottton  3'arns  caused  the  mills  to  work  to  capacity  Avhen  raw  material 
could  be  obtained. 
Manufactures  of  Hemp  and  Jute — Lace  Making. 

The  same  industrial  conditions  affected  the  manufacturei^  of  hemp, 
except  that  they  never  felt  the  lack  of  raAV  material,  Avhich  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance  in  this  district.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
production  Avas  practically  normal.  Some  losses  were  occasioned  by 
the  difficulty  of  shipping  from  Genoa  and  by  the  suspension  in  ac- 
cepting shipments  on  a  part  of  the  railroads. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  the  war  the  jute-making  industry  was 
obliged  to  reduce  its  activity  because  of  the  lack  of  raAv  material 
from  India,  caused  by  the  Government  prohibition  of  exports.  The 
prohibition  was  later  removed,  but  Avas  rencAved  in  1915. 

The  famous  lace-making  industry  in  Venice  ceased  production 
almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  failure  in  demand  for  such  articles 
of  luxury.  The  making  of  embroidery  continued,  but  in  reduced 
amount,  "the  chief  demand  coming  from  the  United  States.  Several 
dealers  in  lace  and  embroidery  have  taken  their  stocks  to  America 
for  exhibition  and  sale. 

Conditions  in  Other  Industries, 

The  making  of  chemical  fertilizers,  eA^en  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  continued,  as  an  industry,  in  almost  normal  condition,  al- 
though there  was  difficulty  in  getting  American  phosphates  and  there 
Avas  some  scarcity  of  pyrites.  The  sugar-making  industry  was  hurt 
chiefly  by  the  moratorium  and  its  effect  on  finance.  The  match- 
making industry  suffered  a  notable  reduction  in  output  on  account 
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of  the  loss  of  Eastern  markets,  and  some  of  its  employees  were 
thrown  out  of  vfork. 

The  making  of  stearine  and  soap  suffered  a  reduction  of  about  one- 
fourth.  Such  materials  as  aniline,  chlorate  of  potash,  nitric  acid,  and 
especially  stearine,  were  hard  to  get.  It  was  diilicult  to  obtain  tal- 
low in  sufficient  quantity.  The  source  of  supply  from  the  Plate 
River  was  interrupted,  and  tallow  and  parailin  were  Jield  up  at 
Gibraltar. 

A  further  large  reduction  in  the  output  of  this  industry  was  pre- 
dicted. The  materials  here  were  obtained  almost  entirely  from  for- 
eign countries.  These  materials  include  animal  and  vegetable  fats, 
palm  oil,  coconut  oil,  fish  oil,  caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  tallow, 
and  paraffin.  When  supplies  had  to  be  brought  by  rail  from  Genoa, 
instead  of  coming  by  sea,  the  result  was  to  add  about  $1  per  quintal 
to  the  cost  of  raw  material. 
Paper-Making  Industry  Greatly  Curtailed. 

The  paper-making  industry  reduced  its  output  about  two-thirds, 
owing  largely  to  a  lessened  demand  in  the  Italian  market,  and  a 
diminution  of  export,  especially  to  Egypt  and  South  America,  fol- 
lowing the  restrictions  on  maritime  service  in  the  Adriatic.  Another 
difficulty  was  that  tlie  metal  sheets  indispensable  to  the  process  of 
paper  maJcing  could  no  longer  be  obtained  from  Germany  and 
Austria. 

The  electrical  industry  in  the  Veneto  suffered  but  little  damage. 
The  manufacturers  of  lime  and  cement  were  forced  to  reduce  their 
production,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  and  of  raw^  material,  the 
source  of  supply  having  formerly  been  Istria,  with  which  communi- 
cation was  almost  entirely  interrupted.  The  sale  of  lime  and  cement 
suffered  a  corresponding  diminution,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ship- 
ping by  sea. 

Brick  making,  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel, 
was  almost  entirely  suspended.  The  lumber  industry  suffered  lieavy 
damage  from  the  suspension  of  ship  service  in  the  Adriatic  and  from 
the  prohibition  of  exports  and  the  loss  of  tlie  markets  of  Malta  and 
Greece. 

The  glassmakers  reduced  their  output  at  least  one-third,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  securing  supplies  of  raw  material  and  of  ship- 
ping the  finished  output  by  sea.  There  Avas  a  great  dearth  of  the 
proper  sand  and  of  coal.  The  making  of  art  furniture  practically 
ceased  in  Venice  following  the  outbreak  of  w  ar. 

lack  of  Coal  Experienced — General  Business  Conditions. 

The  lack  of  coal  was  especially  felt  in  the  varieties  of  Newcastle 
and  Scotch,  but  despite  the  difficulty  in  procuring  English  coal  in 
sufficient  quantity  the  dealers  showed  some  reluctance  to  substitute 
American  coal. 

In  one  of  the  appeals  made  by  the  city  government  to  the  National 
Government  for  aid  in  meeting  local  problems  due  to  the  European 
war  it  w^as  shown  that  the  factories  were  closed,  shipbuilding  was 
dying,  that  shops  were  kept  open  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance, 
banks  were  almost  inert,  and  that  workmen  of  every  category  were 
thrown  out  of  emplo3anent  by  hundreds. 

As  early  as  November  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  18,000 
X^eople  who  lived  on  5  cents  a  day,  so  that  almost  one-eighth  of  the 
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population  was  suffering  want.  These  figures  did  not  include  the 
many  laborers  who  can  give  but  a  little  more  than  that  sum  to  their 
families.  Processes  of  eviction  have  been  numerous.  Houses,  even 
the  most  humble,  have  been  dismantled  of  furniture  and  valuables, 
which  were  taken  to  the  pawnshops. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  adequate  relief  had  not  come,  and  the 
earthquake  of  January  13,  1915,  diverted  the  attention  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  in  other  directions,  so  that  up  to  March 
1,  1915,  no  aid  had  come  to  Venice  from  the  nation's  treasury. 
New  Lines  of  Steamers. 

One  of  the  attempts  to  improve  the  conditions  at  this  port  in  the 
latter  half  of  1914  was  the  sending  of  steamers  from  Venice  to  other 
ports.  Trial  trips  were  made  to  New  York.  The  steamer  Manin,  of 
the  Venice  Steam  Navigating  Co.,  by  Government  authority  and 
assistance,  left  Venice  on  its  first  trial  trip  to  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  touching  at  the  ports  of  Ancona  and  Bari. 

The  Manin  is  a  schooner-rigged  steel  vessel,  whose  gross  tonnage 
is  2,014  and  net  tonnage  1,680;  carries  6  officers  and  a  crew  of  24. 
This  vessel,  engaged  in  general  trading,  carries  no  passengers.  Her 
first  voyage  Avas  so  successful  that  the  ship  made  a  second  voyage  on 
March  4,  1915,  touching  only  Bari,  and  was  expected  to  continue 
in  regular  service  between  Venice  and  New  York,  with  other  steamers 
added  when  the  trade  conditions  justify  their  emplojanent. 

Effect  of  Mkies  in  the  Adriatic. 

All  navigation  in  the  Adriatic  suffered  seriously  from  the  discov- 
ery, in  September,  that  floating  mines  were  in  its  waters.  Catas- 
trophes to  Italian  fishing  boats  first  revealed  their  presence.  On 
September  29  the  Minister  of  Marine  ordered  that  ships  of  lines 
receiving  Government  subsidies  then  in  the  port  of  Venice  should 
suspend  their  departure  until  further  orders. 

On  October  2  following  the  Minister  of  Marine  prescribed  for  such 
vessels  that  they  should  attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  only 
by  daylight,  but  on  October  8.  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  other 
floating  mines,  the  Minister  of  Marine  suspended  until  further  or- 
ders several  lines  of  navigation. 

Late  in  October,  under  further  protection  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Adriatic,  the  subsidized  lines  were  again  put  in  operation,  but 
subject  to  certain  restrictions. 

Percentage  figures  in  regard  to  the  railroads  show  that  the  activi- 
ties of  Venice  as  a  feeder  of  railroad  lines  to  the  interior  were 
largely  withered,  while  the  diminution  of  receipts  of  goods  by  rail 
was  not  correspondingly  great.  The  percentages  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  in  1913  were:  Percentage  of  cars  loaded 
in  July,  93.5 ;  in  August,  G2.2 ;  and  in  September,  41 ;  percentage  of 
cars  unloaded  in  Jilly,  102 ;  in  August,  79 ;  and  in  September,  97. 
Cereals,  Coal,  Fertilizers,  Leading  Imports  by  Sea. 

The  three  great  commodities  imported  by  sea  are  cereals,  coal,  and 
fertilizers.  A  diminution  of  the  first  threatens  a  bread  famine;  a 
diminution  of  the  cecond  means  the  shutting  down  of  industries; 
and,  of  the  third,  means  the  impoverishing  of  the  soil  and  smaller 
crops  for  the  next  and  succeeding  years.  All  three  of  these  were  at 
once  affected. 
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The  percentage  of  cereals  shipped  by  slow  freight  in  July  on  the 
railroads  from  Venice  into  the  interior  was  above  normal,  beino-  107 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  July,  1!)13.  But  in  August  there  Avas 
only  4G.6  per  cent  of  cereals  so  snipped,  and  in  September  enly  34.3. 

Coal  similarly  shipped  by  slow  freight  was  in  the  following  ratios : 
July,  81  per  cent;  August,  68.5  per  cent;  and  September,  onh  18 
per  cent.  On  fertilizers  shipped  the  figures  were:  July,  87;  August, 
76.5;  and  September,  a  scant  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  shipped  in 
September,  1013. 

The  Tourist  Trade. 

The  great  industr}^  of  Venice  is  that  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
tourists.  The  moA'ements  of  the  foreigner,  as  they  are  skillfully 
guided  and  directed  by  a  host  of  competent  experts,  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  forecast.  One  knoAvs  that  if  the  foreigner  arrives  at  the 
railroad  station  he  will  take  a  gondola  to  his  hotel.  He  may  travel  in 
the  ferryboat  or  on  foot  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  to  save  money,  but 
Avhen  he  arrives  he  will  take  a  gondola,  so  that  he  may  casually 
mention  in  writing  to  the  folks  back  home  that  he  stepped  directly 
from  the  train  into  a  luxurious  gondola. 

KnoAving  this  peculiarity,  the  municipality  of  Venice  keeps  tab  on 
the  gondola  traffic  from  the  railroad  station  as  a  sort  of  gauge  of 
prosperity.  The  percentage  of  movement  of  gondolas  from  the 
railroad  station  in  July,  1914,  was  98  per  cent  of  that  in  the 
corresponding  month  the  preceding  year,  a  loss  of  only  2  per  cent. 
In  August  the  percentage  was  only  41.5,  a  loss  of  nearly  60  per  cent, 
and  in  September  it  was  only  22.4,  a  loss  of  more  than  three-fourths. 

The  percentage  of  passengers  arriving  by  sea  was  105  in  July,  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year;  but  it  dropped  in 
August  to  30.8  and  in  September  to  22.1. 
Visitors  at  Museums  and  Picturs  Galleries. 

It  is  knoAA'n  just  hoAv  many  visitors  there  were  at  all  the  museums, 
the  picture  galleries,  and  the  Ducal  palace.  The  percentage  of 
A'isitors  at  the  Ducal  palace,  as  compared  Avith  1913,  Avas:  July.  97; 
August,  17.7;  and  September,  12.1.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
at  the  academy  Avas:  Jul}'^,  84;  August,  13.9;  and  September,  5.05. 
The  figures  in  percentage  at  the  Museum  Civico  Avere:  July,  93; 
August,  19.2;  and  September,  11.4. 

The  percentage  at  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Art  was:  July,  60; 
August,  14.5 ;  and  September,  10.9.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1914,  there  vv'ere  only  12  paid  admissions  to  the  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  although  187  persons  visited  the  galleries  on  free  days. 

Statistics  for  the  Lido. 

Perhaps  the  surest  gauge  of  the  prosperity  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  foreigner  is  the  Lido,  the  long  sand  island  that,  projecting 
like  the  blade  of  a  SAVord  for  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  shuts  olf 
the  lagoons  on  Avhich  Venice  is  built  from  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Lido 
really  means  beach,  and  the  beach  at  the  Lido  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  It  is  yearly  groAving  in  popularity,  as  thousands  of 
Europeans  come  to  spend  the  season  or  some  part  of  it.  It  has  been 
especially  popular  Avith  Germans,  Americans,  Hungarians,  and  the 
Slavs  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  Lido  is  connected 
with  Venice  by  ferry-steamer  lines. 
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If  this  ferry  steamer  travel  to  the  Lido  be  coimted  as  100  per 
cent  in  1892,  "in  1913  it  would  have  increased  its  percentage  to  a 
ratio  of  2.1  G9.  If  1913  be  counted  the  normal  year  and  its  attendance 
of  foreigners  as  passengers  on  the  ferryboat  lines  to  the  Lido  be 
considered  at  100  per  cent,  July,  1914,  would  show  an  increase  of  9 
per  cent  to  109,  but  this  would  be  reduced  to  95  in  August  and  46.6  in 
September. 

This  reduction  Avould  Ix;  still  greater  were  it  not  for  the  fact  the 
ferry  lines  are  to  a  gi  eat  extent  patronized  by  the  natives  of  Venice, 
witli  whom  going  to  the  Lido  is  the  customary  thing  at  least  once 
every  fair  day  in  summer.  Most  of  the  foreign  colony  lives  at  the 
Lido,  and  the  beach  dwellers  come  to  Venice  much  less  often  than 
Venice  goes  to  the  beach. 
Difference  in  Number  of  Visitors. 

The  real  damage  to  the  Lido,  the  hotels,  and  the  entire  village  that 
owes  its  whole  prosperity  to  the  presence  of  the  visitors  is  shown  if 
there  is  noted  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  the  amourit  spent 
at  the  Lido.  Counting  1913  again  at  100  per  cent,  July,  1914,  would 
show  an  increase,  the  percentage  being  103,  but  August  slumps  to 
47. 5,  and  September  to  6.1. 

For  business  purposes  the  Lido  was  swept  off  of  the  map,  and 
the  Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  Egj'ptians,  English, 
French,  and  Americans  hastened  promptly  home,  the  precipitancy 
being  especialh^  great  where  their  respective  countries  were  at  war. 

With  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  foreigners  diminished  by  95 
per  cent,  the  cost  of  keeping  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  open 
was  so  great  that  they  were  promptly  closed. 
Vigilance  Committee  on  Food  Prices. 

In  view  of  the  many  inhabitants  of  Venice  whose  income  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  fore- 
seeing that  prices  for  food  tended  to  increase,  there  was  organized  in 
the  first  days  of  August,  1914,  a  vigilance  committee  to  work  against 
high  food  prices. 

The  i^urpose  of  this  committee  was  to  prevent  speculation  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  Avas  organized  by  representatives  of  all  classes 
having  an  economic  interest  in  the  situation. 

The  committee  decided  to  issrue  lists  of  prices  covering  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  first  one  was  issued  on  August  10,  1914,  and  a  list 
was  issued  w^eekly  on  Saturdays  after  that  date.  It  was  published 
in  newspapers  and  posted  in  offices,  show  windows,  and  shops. 
Every  grocery  store  and  food  sho]3  was  obliged  to  keep  one  on  dis- 
play, and  its  prices  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  result  Avas  a  total 
exclusion  of  the  element  of  sjoeculation  in  food  for  the  poor ;  keeping 
of  the  prices  of  many  articles  much  lower  than  they  Avould  other- 
wise have  been;  inducing  of  the  Government  to  prohibit  exportation 
of  certain  articles,  such  as  eggs  and  potatoes,  on  which  a  shortage 
was  feared;  reducing  of  the  cost  of  bread  making,  introducing  a  loaf 
of  uniform  weight  and  quality;  and  in  many  waj's  ameliaration  of 
the  conditions  for  the  very  poor. 

Meats  and  Vegetables  Kept  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

As  one  result  there  has  been  but  little  increase  in  the  cost  of  meats, 
and  vegetables  in  season  have  remained  at  reasonable  prices.    Com- 
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paring,  however,  the  lists  of  August  31,  1914,  and  January  2,  1915, 
it  appears  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  many  articles  of  first  necessitv 
nevertheless  increased  in  price. 

The  exportation  of  beans  and  peas  was  prohibited  by  a  royal  decree 
on  August  C),  191-1,  which  also  included  all  dried  vegetables,  so  that 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  beans  shows  that  the  large  quantities  usu- 
ally exported,  especially  to  America,  were  speedily  utilized  at  honuN 
often  as  substitute  for  more  costly  food. 

The  advance  in  food  prices  was  decidedly  sharper  after  the  be- 
ginning of  1915,  and  in  February,  1915,  the  municipality  bought 
5,000  quintals  of  flour.  This  flour  was  sold  to  the  bakers  during  the 
month  of  February  at  48  centesimi  a  kilo.  During  March,  April, 
and  May  it  was  to  be  sold  at  the  bakers'  at  50  centesimi.  This  means 
a  matter  of  saving  2  centesimi  a  kilo  on  the  cost  of  handling.  Five 
centesimi  is  a  tiny  fraction  less  than  1  cent. 

Effects  of  Changed  Economic  Conditions. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  necessaries  of  life  brought  in  from 
the  surrounding  country,  as  is  shown  by  the  local  importation  taxes. 
These  duties,  charged  by  the  city  on  certain  produce  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  shoAved  a  total  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  July 
over  the  same  month  in  1913 ;  but  in  August  there  was  a  diminution 
of  5.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  August,  and  this  loss 
in  September  Avas  15.7  per  cent  from  September,  1913.  So  the  city's 
revenues  were  decreased  at  the  same  time  that  its  expenses  were  so 
vastly  increased.  The  revenues  were  also  decreased  by  a  19  per  cent 
increase  in  the  arrears  of  communal  imposts  in  August  and  a  20  per 
cent  increase  in  these  arrears  in  September,  as  compared  with  the 
arrears  shown  in  these  months  in  1913. 

The  hardships  to  the  lower  cLisses  were  also  indicated  by  the  fact 
tJiat  the  redemptions  at  the  jDawnshops  ran  from  3  to  10  per  cent 
less  in  July,  August,  and  September  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  the  renewals  of  pledges  increased  from  G  to  13  per  cent  during 
the  same  months  over  the  renewals  of  the  same  period  in  1913. 
Public  Works  Furnish  Employment. 

In  addition  to  donating  $106,399  for  relief  up  to  the  end  of  the 
3^ear,  the  city  of  Venice  spent  as  much  as  possible  on  public  works, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  commenced  or  planned 
public  works  that  would  involve  a  large  expenditure  and  would  give 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  laborers  for  varying  periods  of 
employment. 

On  March  5,  1915,  the  mayor  announced  that  the  donations  to 
the  unemployed,  amounting  at  that  time  to  $965  per  day,  must  be 
greatly  reduced  after  March  8  and  practically  discontinued  by 
March  20,  as  the  city  had  exhausted  the  money  in  its  possession  and 
w^as  no  longer  able  to  obtain  adequate  funds  'to  carry  on  the  work. 
Changes  in  Relief  System. 

Relief  was  at  first  administered  by  means  of  municipal  relief 
tickets,  good  for  small  sums  in  trade.  This  means  was  used  from 
August  14  to  September  9.  From  that  date  to  September  22  the 
system  of  economic  kitchens  was  in  vogue  and  food  was  .distributed 
direct.  Both  of  these  systems,  being  faulty  in  that  they  permitted 
a  certain  amount  of  fraud  to  be  practiced  by  the  applicants  for  re- 
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lief,  were   abandoned,  and  on   September  22  the  committee  reliel' 
ticket  system  Avas  put  in  practice. 

Relief  provisions  Avere  given  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily, two  children  nnder  12  years  of  age  being  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  an  adult.  The  provisions  were  distributed  by  means  of  tickets, 
printed  in  different  colors,  which  the  holder  must  present  at  some 
grocery  store  or  provision  shop  within  24  hours  of  the  date  of 
issue. 
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